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CAPTAIN JACK’S CAVE. 
CapTAIN Jack's stronghold in the lava beds. 
of which we give an interior view on this page, 
is one of the most perfect naturally formed for- 
tresses it is possible to conceive of, and unless with 
overpowering numbers and considerable allow 
ance of time, it could not be taken. As it was. 


less than fifty Modocs held at bay about six hun 
dred regular soldiers, and it is believed that hae 
it not been for the mortars they would have ke pt 
the place. In the first hollow on the west of 
Captain Jack's cave the long ridge of rock on 
the right has been rent in two along its whole 
length, and the Modoes could pass along it un- 
der perfect cover, with embrasures or holes from 
which they could fire with entire safety. In 


these rents are small niches and caves, where 
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the Indians could live and sleep in securit I 


this hollow were the wigwams of twigs and mats 


where the women and children lived. In the fore 
ground may be seen where the rock has separated 
and fallen over, leaving a passage along which the 


sina regularly made trencl 


Modoes could pass 


rhis now celebrated cave is néarly in the 
tre of the lava beds, and at the highest part of 
them It has the appearance of having been a 
crater. ‘There are many round-shaped holl 
in this central part, but none of them afford shel 
ter like this one Toward the south it extends 
about fifteen or twenty feet \ mass of stones 


has fallen down and thev form the ro gh stal 
which leads to what was the Modoc chief's head 
quarters. ‘There are masses 
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THE LOYAL KNIGHT. 
SANS FEUR ET SANS REPROCHE. 
Wuart in my love doth make him dear? 
All that in him I 
The manliest soul, the gentlest heart, 
That here on earth may be, 


sec : 


To what is law and truth he holds 
A high fidelity ; 

His conscience as a shield he bears; 

His honor as a sword he wears; 


God's loyal knight is he. 


And so I needs must love my love, 
Since for these is he dear: 

An honest heart, a manly soul, 
Without reproach or fear. 
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M‘MAHON’S USURPATION, 
\ ARSHAL M‘MAHON’S address to the 
i French Assembly repeats all the dull 
and dangerous platitudes that 
ployed to defend their usurpations by the two 
by 
He seems conscious that the peo 


were em 


NAPOLEONS, and every oppressor of his 
country. 
ple have had no share in his election: his 
only aim, he declares, is to maintain the au- 
thority of the Assembly. 


tion of the army he sees the only road to the 


In the reorganiza 


future greatness of France ; his only concep 
tion of national eminence is a military one; 
and he utters no indistinct menace 
that liberal party whieh he thinks the chief 
peril to the peace of France and of Europe. 
To the Assembly, which the French people 


against 


have repudiated in a series of elections, he 
proclaims his allegiance; to them 
his power, and their usurpation he is re 
solved to maintain at every risk. With the 
authority of a self-cl dictator, he 
claims himself the sentinel the 
rule of an 


he owes 


sen pro 


and com 
mander, resolute to sustain the 
illegal Assembly, and to create an army that 
may enforce the reign of order. Yet in the 
most recent election, which has just been 
held at Lyons, the people have chosen all but 
one of the radical candidates, and the omi 
nous murmurs of an enraged nation might 
well startle the priests and the princes of 
whom M‘MAnHon is the willing instrument. 
It is from them that he has learned the fee 
Lie argument with which he defends his de- 
fiance of the popular will. 

But we are confident that the French peo- 
ple have learned that a large army, princes, 
and courts are what they least need, and 
that the order produced by despotism is oft- 
en werse than anarchy. For two years at 
least France has remained passive under a 
republican government. Its trade has re- 
vived; it has paid an enormous contribu- 
tion; its people are anxious for education, 
civil aud religious freetlom, equality, and 
peace. The keen intellect of GAMBETTA, al- 
ways eager to learn, has made rapid strides 
since the fall of Paris. He may well edu- 
cate his countrymen in lessons they have 
never learned before, and teach them the 
true glory of nations. One firm and daring 
intellect might yet save France. One pure 
and honest patriot, should he appear, might 
readily lead on the whole people. Nor is it 
impossible that GAMBETTA may yet attain 
the honor of saving his country. Like his 
friend and correspondent, CASTELAR, GAM- 
BETTA has no easy task to enter upon. 
destinies of freedom in France and Spain 
rest upon the success of the two young and 
ardent patriots. Both are honest and un- 
selfish, are poor, and content with honora- 
ble poverty, are the enemies of the priests 
and the idols of their countrymen. Against 
both the party of reaction, the policy of 
Rome, the BouRBONs, and the Napoleonists 
aim their secret plots; and the usurpation 
of M‘MAHON is a menace to Spain as well as 
to France. Ifthe French republic fall, there 
will be no sure refuge nor hope for CasTE- 
LAR. 

Vain, hot-headed, unlearned, impetuons, 
M‘MAHON, too, has entered upon a career in 
which he may meet with an overthrow more 


Jasting than that of Worth. He has pro- 





claimed his design of checking the onward 
movement of the people. He is the cham- 
pion of order, where order is already secured. 
Around him gather the hopes of an aristoc- 
racy frivolous and worthless, of a race of 
monarchs always the scourge of their coun- 
try, and of a Church that has resolutely set 
itself to repress the perfection of the human 
intellect. Against him are arrayed all that 
is pure and honest in France. If he suc- 
ceeds, it will only be by reducing the indus- 
trial classes, just rising to a consciousness of 
their political duties, to a new serfdom; by 
crushing those ideas of independence and 
of self-respect which have already lifted the 
French people from the barbarism of the 
past; by the death of political honesty, and 
the imperialism of military rule. What dan- 





| guides; whether he may be more successful 


against their foes 


gers impend over the unhappy nation from 
his plain usurpation; what may 
bring upon his country to gratify his priestly 


woes he 


against his own countrymen than he was 
can not at present be dis- 


| covered, until it has been determined wheth- 


er France will be ruled by GAMBETTA’s in- 
tellect or M‘MAHON’s sword. The extraordi- 
nary contest has but just begun. The first 
acts of the been an 


new government have 


| attempt to destroy the rights of the press, 
} and an undisguised effort to impair the free- 


to send the brilliant 
to a penal servitude, and to 
The 
French people have not as yet returned a 
and trust that 


of elections, 
ROCHEFORT 


the renewal of political proscription. 


dom 


blow, we some peaceful 


|} means may still be found of removing the 


| guide of the republic, the census 


usurping Assembly, and driving the reac- 


tionists from power. 


4 
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THE CENSUS AND ITS LESSONS. 

THERE is no kind of literature that can 
rival, for a large part of our people, the sur- 
interest of the Here the 
farmer may find the details of his art, the 
progress of the West, and the 
growth of agriculture. Here the merchant 
may estimate the demand for his wares, the 
consumer calculate the cost of living, the 
politician trace the advance of pépulation, 


passing census. 


ceaseless 


the patriot discover the wonderful prosperi- 
ty of the people Nowhere is displayed such 


All that 


we ought first to know, as members of a free 


a vast mass of useful knowledge. 
community, is here shown to us. The census 
of 1870 is more accurate and extensive than 
any that have gone before, nor of its three 
bulky volumes is there a page that has not 
its peculiar interest, or a row of figures 
without its striking moral. We should be 
conscious of ingratitude did we not thank 
the compilers of the ninth record of our na- 
tional progress for the discretion and indus- 
try with which they have performed their 
scarcely remunerated task. 

sorrowed from Rome, the invention of a 
practical people, and long the chief political 
like the 
Senate, the veto power, and so many other 
of our institutions—revives the memory and 
napies of those elder freemen whose example 
we have se carefully imitated. The census 
died with the Roman empire. It was re- 
vived with our own freedom, and it is with 
no vain spirit of antiquarian research that 
we must remember the censor Cato or the 
blind Appius, for it is from them and their 
fellows that we have learned to be free. At 
Rome the census was taken every five years. 
It included the growth of the population, of 
property, of family changes, and formed the 
basis of the electoral law. With us it has 
grown into a vast and accurate survey of all 
the resources of the nation; it inspects the 
most distant county in Arkansas, and meas- 
ures the wealth of the wildest*Territory. 

Of the wealth of the country the census 
gives the most encouraging account. But 
it also suggests a strange inequality of tax- 
ation. The assessed value of all the States 
is $14,178,986,732. The true value, we are 
told, is more than $30,000,000,000. More 
than half the property of the country, there- 
fore, does not appear on the assessors’ books, 
and thus escapes taxation. The assessed val- 
ue of the State of New York is $1,900,000,000, 
the real value more than $6,500,000,000. The 
State valuation of the city of New York is 


| $928.000,000, the real value $3,484,268,700. It 


The | 


thus appears that two-thirds of the real and 
personal property of the city of New York is 
untaxed. In our careless and singularly ir- 
regular method of taxation, the burdens of 
the State are borne by a small proportion of 
those who hold property. A very large part 
of the wealth of the State pays nothing 
to the public revenues. Of all the States, 
Massachusetts seems to have the most 
carefit method of assessment. Its assessed 
value is $1,591,000,000, its census valuation 
$2,132,000,000; and it is quite plain that 
some reform should be made in our own 
plan of valuation, which varies in every 
county, seems to favor one class of property- 
holders to the loss and oppression of another, 


and is founded upon falsehood and negleet. 
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doubt the only just principle of valuation. 
New York leads all the States in wealth, as 
in population. It is worth $6,500,000,000; 
Pennsylvania i valued at $3,800,000,000; 
Ohio, the third, at $2,235,000,000. The debt 
of all the States is $868,000,000, the taxation 
$280,000,000. 

Wandering through the maze of figures, 
we are struck with the wonderful growth 
of the Northwestern States; the rapid ad- 
vance of civilization over the wilderness; 
the wealth of the Northern section, the pov- 
erty of the Southern; the close connection 
between knowledge and prosperity, educa- 
tion and general ease; the spread of the for- 
eign population over the Northern States, 
and its careful avoidance of the Southern; 
the relation of ignorance to crime, the cost- 
ly nature of ignorance to society, and the 
happy results of public instruction. The 


general education of Massachusetts has 


| made it the most prosperous of the States ; 


the ignorance of Louisiana has made it one 
of the most unfortunate. In Massachusetts 
and New York the greater part of the igno- 
rance and crime exists in the foreign popu- 
lation; the uneducated immigrants create 
the chief burdens of the community. Of 
14,100 persons receiving support as paupers 
in the State of New York on the Ist of June, 
1870, 8147 are foreign born, and a large ad- 
Yet 
the foreign population is only one-third of 
the whole. 


ditional share are of foreign parentage. 


Of 4704 persons in prison, near- 
ly one-half were foreigners, and possibly 
nearly all were of foreign blood. Such, at 
least, is the result of the special inquiries in 
Massachusetts. Yet, we presume, it is only 
to the uneducated foreigners that we must 
attribute this extraordinary: share of pauper- 
and that those who 
educated in their native 
countries take place among the most order- 
ly portion of our citizens. 

We have no space to point the moral of 
the census. Every page ‘abounds in useful 
We may trace the rich wheat 
lands melting into the wilderness. New 
York is the garden and the dairy of the na- 
tion. ‘Texas presents a herd of nearly half 
a million cattle. Cotton rules the 
warmer to the exclusion of more 
necessary products. The densest popula- 
tion is around the centres of manufactures 
and trade. Yet we think the chief lesson 
of the census is that the most cultivated 
and intelligent States are the-most prosper- 
ous, and that the fate of the country is 
bound up in that of the common schools. 


ism crime, and 


properly 


have 
been 


lessons. 


over 
climate 


MR. GARFIELD’S DEFENSE. 
Mr. GARFIELD has laid his defense before 
the people, and it is probable that a large 
majority of his countrymen will rejoice to 


pronounce a verdict in favor of one who has | 


always borne a high reputation, and whose 
traducers are plainly unworthy of belief. 
The Crédit Mobilier was an association 
formed to plunder the nation through the 
Pacific Railroad. Its apparent purpose was 
to purchase land along the line of the Pa- 
cific route and to profit by the rise in value. 
Its real aim, to make great profits by con- 
tracting to build the railway at sums far 
greater than its true cost. It was managed 
by a part of the directors of the Pacific road ; 
its proceedings were secret, and its purposes 
unknown. Mr. AMES, it seems, was the chief 
agent in directing the action of this secret 
combination, and justice to the living re- 
quires that his conduct should be scrutinized 
with singular attention. In 1867 GrorGE 
FRANCIS TRAIN, one of the founders of the 
Crédit Mobilier, approached Mr. GARFIELD 
to induce him to take an interest in the 
company. Mr. GARFIELD refused. In 1868 
Mr. AMES came to him, suggesting the great 
profits that must arise from the speculation 
in land, but wholly concealing from his in- 
tended victim the frauds that were designed. 
The project of purchasing land along the 
Pacific route seemed perfectly harmless, and 
Mr. GARFIELD consented to subscribe for 
one thousand dollars’ worth of the stock. 
But he did so only upon the condition that 
he should be permitted to examine the char- 
ter and the objects of the Crédit Mobilier. 
This Mr. AMEs never suffered him to do. He 
never, therefore, took the stock. And when 
at a later period he discovered something of 
the real nature of the Crédit Mobilier, he at 
once told Mr. AMEs that he would no longer 
entertain the project; that he would have 
none of his profits or his risks. 

Such was his temptation and his escape. 
The directors of the Crédit Mobilier, con- 
scious of guilt and of danger, had striven to 
implicate various members of Congress in 
their illegal gains, and when they were re- 
pulsed, labored to destroy the reputations 
of those whom they had failed to corrupt. 
Menaced with public inquiry, fearful of 
ruin and disgrace, AMES seems to have 
thought that he could best shield his trans- 
actions from discovery by intimidating or 


| driving from power the Republican party. 


| To tax all property at its true value is no | He for the first time made public his charges 
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28, 1873. 
during the recent political contest. They 
were seized upon eagerly by the Opposition 
press. The most incredible stories of cor. 
ruption were circulated against the most 
eminent men in the nation. Wuson, Coz. 
FAX, GARFIELD, BLAINE, and many others 
were reported to be the holders of large 
amounts of the tainted stock, and the chief 
strength of the Liberal Republican moye- 
ment lay in its extraordinary capacity for 
slander. All these libels have been swept 
away by time and the reflection of the peo- 
ple. In the case of no Republican has it 
been shown that any one of those who were 
tempted by AMeEs fell into his power. Wr- 
SON, COLFAX, GARFIELD, BLAINE, stand je- 
fore the country without a stain. Even of 
those less cautious it does not appear that 
any knew the secret object of the Crédit 
Mobilier. The amounts charged in this idle 
scandal sank gradually to a few hundred 
dollars each. And the attempt to drive the 
Republicans from power by extravagant 
falsehoods and loud assertions failed. The 
Crédit Mobilier could not intimidate them 
nor touch their patriotic fame. 

The affairs of this notorious association 
are about to be examined in a public law- 
suit, and what degree of guilt attaches to its 
proceedings will be made plain to all the 
people. If the frauds charged upon it be 
proved, they will at least show that the tes- 
timony of its directors against honest men 
is wholly worthless, and that none of those 
who were the object of its slanders need take 
the trouble to reply to them. Death has 
fallen upon the chief of its managers. We 
should be glad to be able to think that even 
OAKES AMES was no more guilty than many 
common speculators; that he was ignorant 
of the plainer principles of rectitude, father 
than willing openly to violate them. The 
sentiment of honor in commercial dealings 
has made rapid prqagress among us with- 
in the last The frauds of rail- 
road speculators will not be easily repeat- 
ed. But Mr. GARFIELD’s defenses against the 
charges of his assailant was hardly needed. 
His characte a sufficient shield. His 
political life has covered him with honor, 
and not all the rancor of the enemies of free- 
dom can deprive him of the esteem and grat- 
itude of his countrymen. 


few years. 


was 


COLLEGES. 

As the summer days draw on, the season 
of rest for many weary teachers, and some- 
times overtasked scholars, approaches; ex- 
aminations not so thorough, perhaps, as the 
Chinese, and literary exercises not so accu- 
rate asa Sanscrit pundit would demand, are 
passed over rapidly; the college classes pre- 
pare for their Commencement speeches, and 
the cessation of an imperfect education—for 
many a student no doubt a final one—ends in 
the distribution of honors that were never, 
perhaps, fairly earned, and the awarding of 
degrees that sit with no graceful air upon the 
indolent and the dull. There is, 
objection to the general distribution of hon- 
ors by 
they m: 
those w 


indeed, no 


ur private colleges in any manner 
It may be proper to adorn 
o have passed some years at an 
alma m: er with some distinctive title. We 
could wi 4, however, that in many instances 
it could be a more appropriate one. Sut 
the ques on of what value are our private 


chovuse. 


colleges 1d schools to the country, how far 
they educate the children of its people in 
good morzis, decency, republican principles, 
and mental progress, may be freely examined. 

And we believe that the most resolute ad- 
herent of existing systems must admit that, 
like too many of their European models, our 
numerous colleges are distinguished by a 
wide relaxation of discipline ; that necessary 
studies are neglected, and dissipation and in- 
dolence too often mark the college life; that 
the sons of wealthy parents who are sent to 
the private institutions are not seldom ruin- 
ed by self-indulgence, and those of the less 
wealthy class by the examples of their asso- 
ciates ; that in most of our seminaries an ex- 
tensive course of study is passed over super- 
ficially ; that often nothing useful is learned 
thoroughly; that the student has sometimes 
sarned his honors by diligently smoking che- 
roots or acquiring the mysteries of the card- 
table ; that a tone of scholastic dullness rests 
over the whole routine of careless lectures 
and imperfect recitations ; and that the grad- 
uate, even if he have applied himself with 
diligence, may come from the most approv ed 
system of private instruction with an ex- 
traordinary ignorance of literature and an 
utter blindness to the movements of the 
world around him. Whether republican 
honesty and republican manliness are taught 
in all our colleges we do not know, but we 
fear that in some of them the enfeebling 
taint of European prejudices and foreign 
traditions is corrupting the manness of our 
young contemporaries. 

The cure for the deficiencies of our col- 
lege system must come from ourselves, and 
not from abroad. Yet sever 


l of our private 
institutions seem to think differently. Ia 
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MODOC TROPHIES. 


l'une interesting illustrations presented in connection with this article show a number of trophies 
taken by our troops in the late war against the Modoc Indians. The first is a Modoc scalp, but 
} is still an undecided question It was at first supposed to be that of Scar-Facep CHARLEY ; 
but as that redoubtable warrior still walks about carrying his full complement of hair, scalp-lock and 
all, it most probably belonged to 

undistinguished member 
of the band. ‘The second tro- 
phy is a Modoc war drum. It 
is constructed of dried skins 
stretched over a light wooden 
frame, oblong in shape, and 
tightened by means of leather 
thongs. The drumstick is a 
of wood with a bit of 
rag fastened to one end. This 
drum was loudly beaten by the 
Modocs during the whole of the 
attack on Captain J ack’s strong- 
hold. The third trophy is the 
famous war flag of the Modocs, 
which was believed to 
magical medicinal virtues, and 





s0me 


piece 


possess 


able of insuring those who fought under its shadow against 
It was captured by Company K, First Cayalry, on the 

third day’s fight in the lava beds. It is made of mink-skin and hawk’s 
feathers. with a small white medicine bead placed among the feathers. 
During the fight it waved from a staff about four feet long, placed in a 
heap of stones on the summit of a peak, where it was captured. The 
Modoes attribute its failure to protect them to the unfair usage of the 
hi ps in employing guns which ‘‘ fire twi e,” this being their way 
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arm 


of describing shells, against which no medicine flag could have a fair 
show I'o be assailed with shells was a new sensation to these Indians. 
related that one of the first shells which were fired (the fuse had been 
was seized by one of the Modoecs, who believed it to be a harmless arti- 


He rushed with it in his hands to show it to some of his fellows, and 
to bite the fuse with his teeth, when it exploded, carrying off both 
_ and tearing through the middle of his body, doing considerable 
» to some of his friends at the same time. Still, such were the ad- 
vantages of their position, even shell-firing did comparatively little damage 
in the Modoc camp, and after a little experience they ceased to regard these 
The cunning savages constructed rifle-pits 





formidable missiles with dread. 
along the outer edge of the innumerable lava cracks, from which they could 
fire in perfect security upon the white troops. ‘These rents in the lava are 
hollows where they could keep their women and children, and be in 
s would have to drop into one of these cracks before they 
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ALP. 
so wide in places that there are 
perfect safety from musketry fire. Shell f 
could do any d umage, and even then a quick jump round a corner would put the person out of 
On the top of any projecting point the Modoes placed a couple or more stones, which had 
ippearance of men, thus distracting their enemies, and causing them to fire at 
scarecrows instead of the 
real Indians. 

The Modoes, though a 
brave tribe, are not at all 
advanced in the ways of 
civilization, nor do they at 
tempt any thing like im- 
provement. In Captain 
Jack's cave, for instance, 
a great deal of additional 


d inger. 


from the distance the 


space could have been got 
by clearing out the fallen 
rocks and rubbish; but, 
instead of this, the rubbish 
seems to have been in- 
creased by heaps of offal, 
bones, and dunghill stuff® 
of all sorts. The squaws 
have now quite adopted 
u the costume of the whites, 
WAR DRUM. and one of a pair of ladies’ 
boots was left in the cave. 

Although both men and women among the Indians have changed their style of dress, they 
have not altered their religion or social The medicine-man is still their priest 
and Their faith in the medicine-man is quite unshaken: they firmly believe 
that he can kill or cure and ila panhient dies, they often put the doctor to death as the 
cause. Captain Jack is said to have shot a medicine-man not long ago, because his sister’s child, 
In justification of this act, Captain Jack said if he had not shot the doctor, his 
would have done it herself A wife can be got among the Modocs by giving a cow to her 
Polygamy is allowed, and the number of wives depends entirely upon the number of 
cows | Captain Jack has two wives. Many of the whites living in those 
out-of-the-way regions have taken to themselves wives among the squaws on the same con- 
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The usual habitation of the Indians is a sort of wigwam made of twigs and mats, 
ground, rolled up in blankets, with a fire of wood in the centre, 
and festoons of stinking meat hanging around. 

rhe most sul 


tantial trophies of the Modoc war are the redoubtable warriors 


themselves, with whom "General Davis was preparing to deal in the most summary 
manner, when the government interposed, and ordered that they should have a 

‘gular trial before a military commission, ‘The justice of this interposition can 
Ihe atrocities committed by the Modocs would have jus- 


tified the military authorities in refusing to accept their surrender, and shooting 


not be questioned 


them down on the field; but to hang prisoners whose submission has been 
accepted, without even the form of trial, would be quite another thing. 
General Davis is evidently chagrined and disappointed by the action of the 
government. He is of the opinion that a trial, either by civil or military 
withority, is wholly unnecessary, because the Indians will deem it a piece 
if jugglery, and because they expected, wher captured, to be hung without 
any ceremony In order to cut what he calls the gordian 
save vexation and expense, and not disappoint the Indians, Gen 
eral Davis hgd prepared all the paraphernalia for the execution, and 
ppointed Friday, the 6th inst He had prepared a 

sort of tersely addressed to “* Jack,” in 

which the crimes and outrages committed by the chief and his 
It described 


murderers,” 


whatever. 


Knot, 


, as ** doomsday 
military indictment, 
\\ tribe were set forth with great plainness and vigor. 
\\ the Modocs as ‘‘a band of merciless robbers and 
knewn even among their Indian neighbors ‘‘as a domineering 
and tyrannical tribe.” As many as three hundred murders are 
laid to their charge, committed within the present generation. 

Along the shores of the beautiful lake in view of which we 

now stand,” said the general, ‘‘are the graves of over sixty vic 
\ tims of Modoc barbarity, all murdered 
by your immediate ancestors in brutal 
acts. ‘They were peaceful emigrants, 
men, women, and children, passing 
quietly through the country on the 
public highway.” After recounting 
their more recent crimes, the general 
closed by informing Captain Jack that 
he and his confederates were to be ex 
ecuted the following day at sunset, in 
the presence of the troops, his own 
people, and the assembled citizens. 
The interposition of the government 
alone prevented the execution of this 
summary order, and provided for the 
trial of the Modoc chiefs by a regular 
tribunal. This, under the circum- 
stances, was doubtless the only just 
and wise course to pursue. 
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Yes, hide your little tear-stained face 
Behind that well-thumbed book, my boy: 
Your troubled thoughts are all intent : 
Upon the game your mates enjoy, 
While you this recess hour must spend 
On study bench without a friend. 


Ah, well! there’s one grand lesson yet 
Over which your tears must e’en be shed; 
The problems of this changeful life 
Have puzzled many a wiser head 
Than yours may prove, my little man; 
So cling to sunshine while you can. 


Ah! weary one, whose brain is filled 
With tiresome sounds the livelong day, 

E’en now your heart doth half incline ~ 
To let the captive out to play ; 

For yonder some one waits for you: 

Shall love, or duty, find you true? 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


THE question, ‘‘ Who will be the next Pope?” 
is discussed with great animation by the journal- 
ists of Europe. The answers are as various as 
the predilections of the writers. An English 
paper names seven cardinals as likely candi- 
dates: PretTro, RiaRio-Srorza, MOoRIcHINI, 
SACCONI, PANEBIANCO, and CAPALTI. Of these 
t1ARIO-SFORZA, the Archbishop of Naples, is 
considered the most available; on the other 
hand, it is claimed that public opinion in Rome 
inclines to Moricurni and Prerro. It is thought 
that thirty-six cardinals will be able to attend 
the election. The Pope’s health continues to be 
precarious. 

The annual meeting of the American Unitarian 
Association was held in Boston, beginning May 
27. The Executive Committee reported that 
$42,000 had been raised during the year for mis- 
sionary purposes—an increase of $30,000 on the 
contributions of a few years since. 





At the annual meeting of the Board of Dele- 
gates of American Israelites, held in May in this 
city, the question of the emigration of Jews 
from Reumania was discussed. It was stated 
that the leading Israelites of Europe had dis- 
couraged the emigration of the Roumanian Jews 
as a means of relief from persecution, and had 
advised them to stay and obtain redress by leg 
islation. Help has been provided for those who 
may come to this country. 

Had the Rev. Mr. J. M. BucKLey, in his recent 
discourse on the decline of Methodism in New 
York and Brooklyn, assigned the dissatisfaction 
growing out of the Methodist Book Concern 
scandal as the main cause of the decline, he 
would have hit the nail squarely on the head, 
and accomplished something toward retrieving 
the prestige and character which suffered s0 se 
verely by that unhappy complication. The at 
tempt to smother investigation, screen offend 
ers, Whitewash questionable transactions, and 
the legal persecution of those who were endeay 
oring to clear the Methodist Church from com 
plicity with wrong, offended the moral sense of 
the denomination; and if Methodism be indeed 
declining in New York and Brooklyn, it is chiefly 
owing to this cause, and not to the minor influ 
ences so carefully enumerated by Mr. BucKLey. 

The great Scotch Presbyterian Assemblies, 
that of the State Church and that of the Free 
Church, began their sessions in Edinburgh May 
22. The Rev. Dr. GrLLAN was elected Moderator 
of the former, and Dr. Durr, the celebrated East 
Indian missionary, Moderator of the latter. Dr. 
Dorr delivered an address of much power on 
the dangers which beset the Church in this age 
The Free Church has raised in the year ending 
March last the total sum of £452,789 7s. 4d., 
made up as follows: For Sustentation Fund, 
£136,364 3s. 8d.; Local Building Fund, £73,250 
19s. 3d.; Congregational Fund, £147,715 6s. 1d. ; 
Missions and Education, £77,350; Miscellane- 
ous, £18,108 13s. 3d. The Committee for the 
Conversion of the Jews reported that their or- 
dinary income last year was £5471, and that the 
fund for the erection of mission premises at 
Constantinople amounted to £5000. It was re- 
ported that the ‘‘ Mutual Eligibility Scheme,” 
which permits the ministers of the United Pres- 
byterian Church to be inducted into the pastoral 
charge of Free Church congregations on the 
signing of the Free Church formula, had been 
approved by, fifty-six Presbyteries, and disap 
proved by fifteen. Dr. Beaa, however, the lead- 
er of the anti-union party, presented a formida- 
ble petition against the consummation of this 
scheme, signed by 130,000 persons. Dr. Canp- 
LISH was, on the 28th of May, to present resolu 
tions adopting the ‘‘ Mutual Eligibility Scheme.”’ 
The question is keenly debated throughout the 
Free Church. Twenty-one overtures on dises 
tablishment were sent up to the Assembly from 
as many Presbyteries 

After a session of thirty-one days the Synod 
of the Irish Church (disestablished) adjourned, 
without completing the revision of the rityal 
The Times Dublin correspondent says: ‘* Some 
people are very much dissatisfied because so lit 
tle has been done in the reviSion of the Prayer- 
book, which was the great task of the session, 
and others lament that there has been so much ; 
but the general current of opinion runs quietly 
between the two extremes.’’ During the entire 
session the leity showed a greater desire for rad 
ical alterations of the service than the clergy 

A correspondent of an English paper gives the 
following description of Canon Lippon, of St 
Paul’s Cathedral, London, whose sermons are 
so attractive to the masses of the English peo 
ple: ‘He is a man of about forty-six years of 
age; his hair, which is worn short, is tinged 
with gray; his face is shaven smooth, and is 
pale and rather thin. He is of middle size, has 
a keen eye, and stands well, but unpretendingly, 
in the pulpit. Altogether his aspect is that of 
one who takes life anxiously and thonghtfully, 
and whose opinions and habits are cast in the 
mould of asceticism. His delivery corresponds 
with this impression. He has a clear, far-reach 
ing, although not deep, voice; his enunciation 
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| is remarkably distinct, and from t} 
tence to the last he speaks with an 
ful intensity and earnestness of 
reads every word of his sermon : 
needless to say that, as a composition of 

rous, well-balanced, well-chosen English 
sermon is above critfcism. Its delivery ’ the 
be an extremely exhausting effort. | COUN ge 
- perspiration streaming down the preacher: 
ace. — 
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The United Presbyterian Synod of Scotlana 


reported at its annual session in Edinburg} 

May, 611 congregations and 182.810 comme 'n 
cants—an increase of 1384. The tota) ingen 
from all sources in 1872 was £330 92 
crease of £5777. Of this sum, 
contributed for missionary and ben¢ volent ny 
poses. The total amount contribtted for th 
support of ministers in 1872 was £129 730, 
ing an average stipend for cach minister of £919 
This Church sustains missions in Jamaica Trin 
idad, Old Calabar, Caffraria, India, ( hina m- 
Spain. In these countries it employs 291 mis 
sionary laborers, and has 6630 communicants 
The Mission Board have decided to open a mig 
sion in Japan, and have appropriated £10.79 
for that purpose. The Synod during its Sessio 
sent up a petition to Parliament, signed Dy the 
Moderator and 440 others, asking for the dises. 


me 
; 5—an jp. 
£69.897 had beer 





and 


tablishment of the English and Scoteh state 
churches. Regret was expressed that the nego. 


tiations for union with the Free Church of Scot. 
land had failed. Next year the Synod Will be 
converted into a General Assembly. . 


The Diocesan Convention of Maryland (Prot. 
estant Episcopal Church), which met May 2 
has repealed the canon which forbids attendance 
upon theatrical exhibitions and other light and 
vain amusements. The bishop(WHITTINGHAy 
who was unable on account of ill health to pe 
present, has filed a protest against the action of 
the Convention, in which he says, The egy. 
rent of the times and the movement in the pop- 
ulation of the country are such as imperatively 
require of a faithful branch of the Church of 
Christ increased stringency, and not timid re 
laxation, in the announcement and enforcement 
of the rules of holy living, self-denial, and nop. 
conformity to the world.’ The bishop declares 
also that he will not consider himself bound 
by the action of the Convention. 





The fifty-first annual session of the “ Generg] 
Convention of the Church of the New Jerusg 
lem’’ began in Cincinnati June 6. One hun. 
dred and ten delegates and ministers were pres 
ent. The treasurer reported a balance of $300 
in the treasury. It was resolved by the Conven 
tion to complete the new edition of Swepgy. 
BORG’S works 


The General Syncd of the Reformed Church 





assembled in New Brunswick, New Jersey, on 
Wednesday, June 4. One hundred and six dele 
gates were present. The Synod represents thir 
ty-six classes, each of which is entitled to six 
delegates Dr. VAN GLESON was elected presi 
dent. The second day was spent in the dedica 
tion of Suydam Hall, Rutger’s College, and the 
laying of the corner-stone of the Sage Library 
building. The Synod has before it four propos{ 
tions for union: one from the German Reform 
ed Church, one from the Southern Presbyterian 
Assembly, one from the Northern Presbyterian 
Assembly, and one from the Presbyterian Syn- 
od of Missouri. From so many overtures some 
result may reasonably be expected 

The following is published as the text of the 
Japanese act of toleration, which secures relig 
ious liberty throughout the empire 

** Whereas, In matters of conscience and r 
faith it has been justly observed that the manner of 
exercising them can be properly determined only by 
reason and conviction, not by force or violence; and 

“* Whereas, No man or society of men has any right 
to impose his or its opinions or interpretations on any 
other in matters of religion, since every man must be 
responsible for himself ; and 

“ Whereas, We have no other purpose than that of 
avoiding for our nation the misery which the experi- 
ence of the world shows has followed the patronage 
by the state of any particular religion: 

“Tt is now solemnly resolved and declared that the 
imperial government of Dai Niphon will make no law 
prohibiting, either directly or indirectly, the free exer- 
cise of conscience or religious liberty within its do- 








minions. 

“And it is farther solemnly resolved and declared 
that the organization of any religious order shal! no 
be interfered with by either local or national authority, 
80 long as such organization does not conflict with the 
laws of the state. 

“And it is further solemnly resolved and declared 
that the law of the empire shal! recognize no religi 
institution as special or different from amy other kind 
of social institution. 

** And it is further solemnly resolved and declared 
that no special privilege or favor shall be granted by 
either local or national authority to any particular sect 
or religious denomination without extending the same 
at once to every other. ° 

*“ And it is further solemnly resolved and declared 
that no religious or ec¢ e or rank shall be 
conferred by the state upon any person belonging to 
any religious association. 

*“ And it is further, and in conclusion, solemnly re- 
solved and declared that no action which may promote 
religious animosity shall be permitted within the 
realm.” 


10t 





ns 





lesiastical tit 





Contrary to the above statement, the Weekly 
Mail, which is published at Yokohama, Japan, 
declares that the old edicts against Christianity 
have not been withdrawn, and that the gover 
ment has not done all that it claims to ha 
done. It is likely that both statements are tru 
—that the government vacillates in its p< 
but with an “ever-increasing tendency toward 
toleration 








The proposals of reunion from the Norther 
to the Southern Presbyterian Assembly wer 
not acted upon by the latter body. Dr. E 
THOMPSON Barrp, of the Southern Presbyteriat 
Church reports to the Herald and Presbyter ot 
Cincinnati that the project of reunion orig! 
nated in St. Louis; that Drs. Pauaer, Rosi 
son, WILSON (of Columbia, South Carolina), him 
self, and many other leading men of the South 
ern Church had been written to; that while the 
whole Southern Church, so far as he knew, were 
favcrable to a correspondence on friendly terms 
with the Northern Church, there were but two 
ministers that he was aware of who were in fa 
vor of organic union—Drs. Lvon and Ross; that 
Dr. PaLMER replied to Dr. Brooks, as his reason 
for remaining apart, ‘‘ We are a homogeneous 
body, and the Northern Church is a homogent 
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iy, but if we me together we shall not 
7 ymogeneous.”’ On the other hand, the res | 
ee f fratert relations among the Bap- | 
iets has made good progress. At the Jubilee 
@onvention held in Richmond Virginia, May 





92 deputations from the Ohio, Pennsylvania, | 
‘nois, Rhode Island, and Massachusetts Bap | 
re present, and were cordially rec¢ ived, | 
report that, on the whole, encouraging 





nrogress has been made this spring in restoring 
f sternal relations between the Christians of the 
Northern and Southern States. 


Jesuits have become quite active in Mex- 
he State Legislatures have voted 
been proposed | 
ion from the entire 





} 
has 








Congress for their expul 


4 call has been issued by the Jews of Cincin 
nati for a union of the congregations of 
the West and South in the founding and main 
tenance of a Jewish Theological Institute. The 
erence of delegates will that 
yn the 8th of July. 


assembie in 


T} >rotests piscopal diocese of New Jer 
The Protestant Epi i 
ey has entertained a resolution allowing women 
ecy i 
to yote at parish meetings. It was referred to 
-ommittee to report upon at the next Conven 





on, 

The Baptist Jubilee in Richmond was an occa 
sion of more than ordinary interest. It was de- 
signed to commemorate the completion of the 
first fifty years of the history of the Baptist As- 
a ution of Vir Nearly nineteen hundred 
deleg It was stated in the ad- 
dress of welcome that there are one hundred and 
fifty thousand Baptists in the State. Dr. Curry, 
the president, d livered the memorial address, 
which was one of ¢ It was announced 





Inia. 
rates were present 








el 
great power 
that the memorial fund had reached $220,000 ; 
before adjournment the whole sum desired, 
$300,000, was“pledged. The Jubilee was made 
memorabie by the presence of representatives 
of other Baptist associations, who were received 
in the heartiest manner. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Tre weary school-boy shouts with gladness as wan- 
ing June heralds July’s coming. Not because he spe- 
cially likes hot from association. 
Around the summer cluster memories of green fields, 
running brooks, waving forest trees—of fishing and 
huuting, and taking long exhilarating tramps. To 
} it brings freedom from the school-room, where, 
er studiously he may be inclined, he has felt 
1 He longs to toss books away, to 


weather, ex ept 





ho 
physically cramped. 
as he wishes 


He 


run and shout, and make as much noise 


any body's longs 





without shocking propricties. 








to get on his o clothes, wherein rents are of no ac- 
count, and on which spots won't show, because they 
ulready studded with spots of every hue. He longs 


merry out-door life, boy 1 





for the where his ire may 
have free play, where nobody w 
, “Don't.” Boys have 
grown-up folks. Men 


boys, and women find it difficult to 


y Say t 


reproving 


too little sympathy from 








forget that they once were 
comprehend and 
allowance for the restless, noisy activity of the 
The 
and he frets under the 
of the watchful par- 





make 


growing boy. repressive system bears hardly 


upon him, constant 
of peculiarities which to the eye 


cropping 











nt or teacher are but the natural outgrowth of true 
and proper development. A judicious amount of gen- 
tle guidance and training every boy requires; but to 
hedge him about with myriads of es is to rob his 
boyhood of all comfort and joy. Let parents notice 
the weary look on their children’s faces—both boys 





and girls—as these last days of school, accompanied 
by the tedious examinations, drag on to a close. Lesa- 
en duties as far as possible, and be lenient toward all 
short-comings. Let the appreaching summer vacation 
be as free and happy as it can be made, that the young 
folks may not lose all the joys of childhood while 


learning the lessons that are to fit them for maturer 





ule, 
It is inter gz fact that all the paper for gov- 
ernment money is manufactured at the Glen Mills, 


near West Chester, Pennsylvania. Short pieces of red 
silk are mixed wi the pu!p in the engine, and a 
shower of short pieces of fine bine silk thread is 
dropped in streaks upon the paper while it is forming 
The upper side, on wh : » silk is dropped, is 





face of 


threads are applied, 


ised for the the notes, and, from the 





manner in which the ist show 


them more distinct the lower or 












although they are imt ed deeply enous 
fixed. 

The Vienna police are vigilant. When the Prince 
of Wales and his brother went to the Vienna Exposi- 
tion an English detective was detailed to accompany 
them, and protect their royal pockets from Austrian 
t lay tt etective was arrested for press- 

too y upon the royal pair, and in spite of all 
explanations and protestations was committed to 
pris This was the reward of strict m t 
d ! 


At West Springfield, Massachusetts, there is a trout 


preserve, where are 


congre 


t I gregated one hundred thousand 
trout in various stages of development. The ponds 
supplied with water from the springs on hills 
by One pond, containing some six or seven 





isand trout about two years old, is of unusual in- 
st. T! 


e fishes seem to know their keeper perfect- 


the 





an follow his steps the whole length of 
pond, jamping eagerly for the food he throws to them. 
The new Brooklyn Tabernacle, for the Rev. T. De 
Witt Talmage’s congse the lar- 
gest churches in the country, being 150 feet by 112. It 
eved that the best « 
as well as for light and ven- 
j ses are to with 
the galleries, so constructed as to be outside and in- 
dependent of the main bu and so as not to in- 
terfere with exit from the lower floor. 


will be one of 





is be ynditions have been secured 
hearing 
ght stair 


for seeing and 








communicate 


ilation. 
Iding, 


a maligned race. They are branded as 
thievish efforts to be 


friend 


and treacherous. Their best 


their attempts to serenade their friends receive de- 
cided rebuffs. Perhaps there is more good in the cat 
than she has had the credit of possessing. In proof 
of which mentioned a cat of 
whose owner was accustomed to 


¢ a kerosene lamp burning all night on a bracket 





supposition may be 





Springfield, Illinois, 


les 





| 
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in the hall. One night the lamp got out of order and | 
the flame blazed up to the ceiling. The wise family 
cat saw the danger, jumped upon her master’s pillow, 








and save the hot 


etruction, 


aroused him in time to 
British sleeping-cars are divided into five sé 


compartments, having no communication wi 





cupies one of the compartments with the baggag« 
The other four compartments are fitted 


conveniences for travelers. 








The attendant may be sig- 
naled by bells in each compartment. 
The Shah of Persia, during his visit at St. Peters- 
burg, was to occupy the ground-floor of 
Winter Palace. All the ministers, except the 
the War Department, accompanied him, 
sired to be followed by the entire regiment of his gu 
and his whole harem. It was finally arranged, how- 
ever, that only three of his wives should join the trip. 


the famous 


head of 
and he d 


It may interest our readers to recall some facts respect- 
ing the Winter Palace, which was ori ] i 
1754 by the Empress Elizabeth. Eighty 
workmen 
cupies an area of four hundred thousand square feet, 
and has a front on the river Neva of hundred 
and twenty-one feet. The state apartments of this 
superb edifice are marvelously splendid. The ban- 
queting hall, considered the finest apartment in the 
world, is one hundred and forty by sixty feet, sur- 
rounded by forty fluted marble pillars, supporting a 








were employed in its construction. 


seven 





gallery, along which runs a gilt bronze balustrace of 
exquisite design. At one end of the 
imperial throne, covered with rich velvet embreidered 
with geld. About midnight on December 29, 1837 
when the thermometer stood at twenty-two below the 
zero point of Fahrenheit, a fire suddenly broke out in 
this palace. The Emperor Alexander himself superin- 
tended the efforts used to extinguish the flames, but 
all was in vain to save the edifice, though many articles 
of great value were preserved. By extraordinary ef- 
forts, and at yreat sacrifice of life among the work- 
men, this palace rose from its ruinsin one year. Most 
of the famous apartments were reproduced, among 
which is the White Saloon, so called because all its 
decorations are in pure white, relieved only by chaste 
gilding. This grand palace, the largest in the world, 
is the ordinary residence of the Russian court during 
the winter months, when it is estimated that from two 
to six thousand persons reside within its walls. 


all stands the 


If ever you chance, gentle reader, to awake about 
four o’elock in the morning, you will bear euch a con- 
cert as the feathered warblers vouchsafe to mortals at 
no other time of day. Every bird is out, pouring his 
best and londest song. The air and earth are still, 
and the sweet cadences rise l 





ig har 


*, and then follows 


and swell in pleasir 
mony. Now comes a bit of silenc« 
a chirping chatter, as if the creation 
were in full consultation in regard to the programme 
for the day just opening. It is worth whil 


whole winged 
to wake 
early, if it be only to listen to our sweet songsters, 

Headache is the bane of many a person's life, and 
it arises from such a variety of that 
are difficult to find. The following is said to be worth 
trying: 

“Put a handful of salt into a quart of water, and 
one ounce of spirite of hartshorn half an 
of spirits of camphor. Put them quickly into a 
tle, and cork tightly to prevent the escape of the 


causes remedies 


and 


ounce 
} 


y0t- 





its. Soak a piece of cloth with the mixture, and ap- 
ply it to the head; wet the cloth afresh as soon as it 
gets heated.” 
Many towns in Maine are now attempting to estab- 
} ’ 1 


lish a free high school within their borders The Stat 


helps those who help themselves, by giving five hur 


dred dollars to every town that will raise the same 
sum toward establishing such a schoo The object 


will be to impart a superior English and scientific edu- 
The grade of admission, 
’ 


termined by the town officers, is designed to be such 


cation. which is to be de 


as to admit the more advanced pupils of the pu 
schools, 





Local papers giv 
the graduates of 
Maine. 


“The oldest member of the class is nineteen years 


some curious & 





the Girls’ High School in Portland, 








of age: the youngest ie fifteen: the average ie sever 

teen. The tallest is 5 feet 7% inches; the shortest is 
exactly 5 feet; the average ht is 5 feet 3% inches 
here is only one curly-haired gir! in the clasa Brown 


in all shades is the prevailing color of the hair, sever 








ww light locks. The greatest length of tresses 

is 36 inches: the shortest, 7 inches: the average. 2 

inches. The sma worn is 5%; the largest is 

6%. smallest n is No the average is 

6 aviest 160; the lightest, 96; the 
average 

The query arises, How did any body find ont all these 


ery interesting facts 7 





Sor overcuri individual, having written to a 
San Francisco journal to inquire where Cain obtained 
his wif 8 thus severely reproved 

I n any subject of a public nature we never re- 


fuse to throw the desired light. But this is altogether 








a diff nt th It is a family matter, with which we 
do not care to meddle. Cain died some time before 
many of us were born, and such idle curiosity regard 
ng the family affa of a deceased person we regard 
} t 





us reprehensible, at 
ties of domestic life. 


leu) ; wt t } 
caicuiated to violate the 


Several of the different governments of Sout! 
ed to the 





ica have app United States to have their s 
ver and gold coin manufactured at cur national mint 


with their own distinctive designs, but of the same 


value as our own coin, so as to be 
If this coinage 
much toward producing an international money sys- 


tem, 


interchangeable 


is authorized by Congressa, it w do 


Several ladies are said to have applied for admission 


to the Medical School at New Haven at the beginning 
of the current the medical 
faculty unanimously resolving “ that ladies wonld not 
be admitted to the Medical School until they were also 
admitted to the other departments of the university 


term, but were refused, 


The latest Western invention is a writing machine, 
which will accomplish fifty words a minute. The op- 
erator sits before three or four rows of keys, marked 
with letters, figures, etc., and upon pressing one of 





idly and social are regarded with suspicion, and | per 


these the letter is instantly recorded on a sheet of pa- 
This process must require considerable practice 
in order to perform expeditiously. 


| The English hangman, Calcraft, who has been in 
| the public administration of justice for the past forty 
| years, is about to resign his office. Having 

lated an independent fortune, he concludes 


accu 


‘ 
Ww 6 





| 
| 
| 
| 














asior na « lentiv he le not tr 
w“ any twit - f « nce wr se! Mental sens 
tiveness in the reme brance of the ves wi h ha 
been brought to a termination through his instrur 
tality. Some allusion having been made in his pres 
ence to “killing r I exclaimed, “‘Who kills a 
man! J never ki ny body They kill themselves 
is their own weight as does it. 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 





Tue Weather Chror fthe Army Signa 
for the week ending June 11 gives the fo wing 
luteresting details of the weather Iwo at 
are re} rted as 1 ver the United 
States ne of tl I ¥ central over tl va 
ley of the St. Law I n-fall is report 
ed as amount t juantity of f 








yuri ( y and ny weather seem t 

especially | v it hout tl 

region and PI Valley y 
weather on the At ast } m t i 
dant reports of t l t nd cl ges t 
rivers, we gather that in general the w 1 I 
tributaries of t Miss pi River ar ng 
while those on tl ist side have faller | 
Mississippi is it wer in its southern half 
but rising in its upper portior 

The fishery bill wl tely passed th 

Legislature of Micl provid for 


pointment of two re lents of the State, wl 
with the Governor, shail ymnstit 





Commissioners of Fisheries, and who s 





location is to be selected 








hment, and for w h t 
supe tendent, at a sa y of 
ar, is authorized An appropria ! 
is made for tl ear 1878, and a simila 





} ) 
year 1874. The Commiss 
the of actual 


n the discharge of their duty, but 


mers are 


amo 





Governor of the State, J. J 
cio, one of the Commissioners, and cha 
man of the board The others, apy nied he 
him, are Mr. Gzoroe H. Jerome, of Niles, se 
retary, and Mr. GzorGe CLarkK, of Ecorse. 





An eminent geographer, 
JOHN ARROWSMITH, died on the 2d of 
eighty-fourth y 
ARROWSMITH was 

1 


in the person of Mr 
May last 


in his 


Mr 














tion and publication of is } Is 
BOI { them of gre l perf 
tion At first he was asso ness wit 
an uncle, but from 185 had cl 
of the old establishmer rumer 
in producing works relating to the geography 
of almost every portion of the world 
Professor Hitt announces to the Ame 1 
Journal of Science the discovery of pitchblend 
in large quantity near Central City, ¢ ra 
Several tons of the ors ntaining fifty ; cent 
of uranium oxide, bave already been shipped to 
England It has, so far, brought a price of one 
1 A mine in the v I y 
i¢ siderabl t fa 
ntaining | ve and 
entag f lead 
Owing to the de led differen f o7 
that have ‘ ntly been expressed by var 
ist m England to the ady I \ 
of atter ting t y a et I nm the nt 
ntinent f t Re n of the 
| transit of Ve tl have | ny 
shed in the Eng nh adaly pap as W 4 ! 
the s tif ( t me ery ¢ nt a 
8 1 the ap} n of the two n j f 
i nit Ul n #8 distance, known r pect 
ely as HALLEY’'s met land DeLis_e’s metl 
! The former astronomer in 1716 explained 
his met d. a yrdit to wl h ob at 
were made on the transits of Venus in the y« 
1761 and 1769. TI method requires, prit 
y,ana irate knowledge niy of the tit 
of t nd the duration of 
tl transit isk Dr E's 
method I wledg f tl 
ngitude ol it exact t f 
S ri | ter ndit ' 
t 1 I ( fulf t AIRY 
} at ! ral t 
i tl f n of modern obse 
tions, it can h advantage at the 
transit of 1874. Mr. 1 R seems to est 
the fact that w | l | a ofM 
} Atry4 ibt yet th minent 
} tronor I hinkiug that In 1874 











: 

| he t ws that there are f 

} tunat + high fa r ct 

| apy stior It how » he conf od 

| that tl | ipl ation of HaLugy’'s 

| met ' lerable extent o 

| ‘ 

} 
nowt ft ) ‘ ble 

=. , 

i ¢ ' nent leral 

t manifested rence t 

Feat te tL ~s) 

| Proctor \ s, to be sent to the antarctic re 
gio 

| ’ Mr. Scorr, of the Meteorological Office, and 
Prof J. D. Hooker have ymmu t 
801 letails of tl nate of Posses n I 
and latitude 72° sout A rding to thes 
em nt authorities, there is | t slight char 
that ntific instruments can be safely le 
upon those barren rocks; and, when landed, it 
seems probable that the continued ¢ id 


storm would entirely 


prevent any successfu 
tronom! yn 


al observati 





Professor Hooker, who was there in 1841! 
tates at I m vabie myriads of 

npletely and densely ered the w t 
face of the island, attacking us vigorously as ws 





waded through their ranks, and the ins 
stench from the deer 
had been forming for made us giad to get 

Pe nguins are not remarkably good eat 
and it is to be hoped that the Americar 
the southern hemisphere may find 
some better place than Possession Island 


able beds of guano 











servers in 
. 

In the operations on the part of the general 
government and of the New England t I 
securing salmon spawn for stocking 


and lakes, six hundred salmon were 
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, , f 18 vy M 
CHARLES G. ATKINS Buch \ 
we Kept } 1 I ‘ m til 
N “ tl y ripe 
for treatmer But few of these f we 
red in the neratior and the r tL wer 
ned alive into the waters. Some of them im 
mediately } l wn to the sea, and others 
em dd t r, and proceeded t 
‘ . +) 
I the | ning certain ques 
Lior nnected with t { growth and 
| vd rf turn of t fish, Mr. ATKING 
k the tre t flix t h, before lil 
a tag of I tinum, upon wi 
was impress¢ a distir number rhe tags 
were va ul t ball at I T ng t 
tached in sor cas t i band er ng t 
and t i wire to the ge ba 
t \ tw ! ting the weight ] 
late of ea f nd Mr. ATKIN® has issued a 
reu und late of April 22, asking that any 
1 n take 1 present season w 
1 { tl t tached be sent to him 
t t He ffers the market Vv ‘ 
ling to the w ht, for each fish, and a bk 
of t) beir sent to Bucksport. "It is 
m to be d that fishermen and ot . 
‘ may t into] s yn Of these fis! ay 
not fail to « iply with Mr. ATKINS’s req t 
the questi to t inswered by the compar 
n of tl ndition with that of last year 
of the ut importance 
numt f The Lens, the organ of 
t 8 ety of Illinois, « 
tail the first 1 t of a monograph of th« | 
toms, by Prof r Hamivtron L. Suirna, of G 
neva, who has.long be engaged in invest 
t I ft £ | | t l ntemy Les 
the t at { Y te work, to w h 
the pa rs f The J are t luctory rhe 
present men r my l by se ra pl Les, 
istrating a lar nun r of species, among 
them a few that a w t I 
We had occasion, not ng since, to chro 0 
the death of Lady Lyren., the wife of Sir CHan.es 
LYELL, and we now ha to announce that | 
fessor OWEN | ex] ! 1 a sin ar n 
the death of Mr Owen, who was the y 
daughter of the ite M WILLIAM CLIFT, the 
first curator of the Hunterian Museum, and an 
l of Mr. Jenn Hunter 
Commodore Se_rriper has returned to the 
Navy Dey arty it Wa ngton, brit I h 
n the materials f presenting a dé ed re 
port of his exy ratior I 
Darien durir he past to 
the construction of a l 
rl esult of ‘ m 
! ible tha was antic \ 
timated that niy tw 
he d ‘ n tr icted Lhe 
tance nsistir { the e wa 
ters of the Atrato, Doguado, and N 
A tunnel will st be necessary, as « mat " 
a previous exploration, but this will only 6 
to be three miles in length, instead of five, and 
t is estimated that the entire distanc« ’ 
completed at a cost of less than $70,000,000 
[Twenty-two miles ft the nai are 
most level plain, and only nine locks in all will 
be needed 
Phvs a) ac e ha ‘ ta } ¢ 
resentative in the atl { Profes (CuRIS " 
HANSTEEN, wl lied { aon the I 
of ad age of « { 
As si6hew t I A 
' (>? tory of ¢ t . 
and he has been ranked " e 
highest authorit n terrestrial magnetis1 
t 8s respect si eminence I ty 
SABINE 
Dr. Hewry Bexce Jones, long know en 
in % t ie i et ‘ 
ted W med I lee 1 l 
London the 2 {Ap ast t the { 
In ad nt irge number f I 
tises put y ID lonrs, } mit 
1 pam t 1 ne f the |} I 
nd Me ( s, I l 
$y) ul Ma e, the 7 f the Che 
a ety dt f pu t 
I f rCa tf t 
at ‘ , ‘ | ‘ 
| ha ‘ ‘ the sir of 1 
f Wrv ce THom ! ng tl pe l of 
| 4 ‘ ‘ ' f 7 VA “ 
ably ntir f ‘ lie entered 
l duties or ‘ ] May t \ id } 
the study of z ! rding to Na : 
he ful l that “the f f f 
zo r ped ( 
Dr. Roper f 6 attention t 
fact of the « tence I ! f chipped t 
. ' T f prehist 
, A ‘ ee f " 
lin 861 t | eNa ) 
A to the Par la fd, M 


tract w f Niecar f the 
é t nofa l wi sto put! j 
' " t ‘ the fj t f Corint | 

t iT t ‘ fere with the w k 

t ( ta | i I mmenced I 

time ago und b t 

Mr. Leton Sm!TH, w I terested } f 
for several ¥ ex} ratior it 
Northern 8, esp ally rae f Spitzb« 
is again early in the fleld ontit g i 
t f 87 He } hartered Mr. Lamont's 
steam-yacht Diana, in which he recent ft 
Dunde accompanied by a crew of twenty men, 


l some gentlemen wl propose to f wl 
fortunes through toe summer He proceed 
hwestert , 

to meet his 

h was dispat 
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MODOC TROPHIES. 


Tue interesting illustrations presented in connection with this article show a number of trophies 


tuken by our troops in the late war against the Modoc Indians. The first is a Modoc scalp, but 
whose ‘g still an undecided question It was at first supposed to be that of Scar-Facep CHARLEY; 
but as that redoubtable warrior still walks about carrying his full complement of hair, scalp-lock and 


all, it most probably belonged to 
some undistinguished member 


of the band. ‘The second tro- 
phy is a Modoc war drum. It 
is constructed of dried skins 


stretched over a light wooden 
frame, oblong in shape, and 
tightened by means of leather 
thongs. ‘The drumstick 

of wood with a bit 
rag fastened to one end. This 
drum was loudly beaten by the 
Modocs during the whole of the 
attack on Captain Jack's strong- 


is a 


piece of 


hold. ‘The third trophy is the 
famous war flag of the Modocs, 
which was believed to possess 






and 
against 


magical me _ virtues, 


tble of insuring those who fought under its shadow 


m. It was « seiestll by C ompany K, First | ‘ayalry, on the 
s fight in the lava beds. It is made of mink skin and hawk's 
th a small white medicine bead placed among the feathers. 
ficht it waved from a staff about four feet long, placed in a 
nes on the summit of a peak, where it was captured. ‘The 
bute its failure to protect them to the unfair usage of the 

in employing guns which ** fire twice,” this being their way 

ls, against which no medicine flag could have a fai 


iled with shells was a new sensation to these Indians. 





it one of the first shells which were fired (the fuse had been 
1} ne e Modocs, who believed it to be a harmless arti- 

ith it in his hands to show it to some of his fellows, and 
e the fuse with his teeth, when it exploded, carrying off both 
earing through the middle of his body, doing considerable 
e of his friends at the same time. Still, such were the ad- 


position, even shell-firing did comparatively little damage 








i e Modoc camp, and after a little experience they ceased to regard these 
formidable missiles with dread. The cunning savages constructed rifle-pits 
MODOC SCALP along the outer edge of the innumerable lava cracks, from which they could 
fire in perfect security upon the white troops. These rents in the lava “7 

so wide in places that there are hollows where they could keep their women anc d children, and be 
perfec from musketry fire Shells would have to drop into one of these cracks before 7 os “y 
could damage, and even then a quick jump round a corner would put the person out of 


On laced a couple or more stones, which had 


from the d 


the top of any projecting point the Modoes | 
ippes 1, thus distra ting their enemies, and causing them to fire at 
id scarecrows instead of the 
real Indians. 
The Modocs, 


stance the irance 


though a 
brave tribe, are not at all 
advanced in the ways of 


civilization, nor do they at 
tempt any thing like im- 
provement. In Captain 
Jack’s cave, for instance, 
a great deal of additional 
space could have been got 
by clearing out the fallen 
rocks and rubbish; but, 
instead of this, the rubbish 
to have been in- 
creased by heaps of offal, 
bone a. 
f all sorts. 
have now quite adopted 
the costume of the whites, 


seems 


of The squaws 





MODOC WAR DRUM. and one of a pair of ladies’ 

boots was left in the cave. 

Although both men and women among the Indians have changed their style of dress, they 

fj have not altered their religion or social customs. The medicine-man is still their priest 
4 aud doctor. Their faith in the medicine-man is quite unshaken: they firmly believe 


that he can kill or cure; and if a patient dies, they often put the doctor to death as the 

































cause. Captain Jack is said to have shot a medicine-man not long ago, because his sister's child, 
who was ill, died In justification of this act, Captain Jack said if he had not shot the doctor, his 
ister would have done it herself A wife can be got among the Modocs by giving a cow to her 
parents Polygamy is allowed, and the number of wives depends entirely upon the number of 
)WwS & man can spare. Captain Jack has two wives. Many of the whites living in those 
t-of-the-way regions have taken to themselves wives among the squaws on the same con- 


Indians is a sort of wigwam made of twigs and mats, 
rolled up in blankets, with a fire of wood in the centre, 
ind festoons of stinking meat hanging 
rhe 


themselves, 


rhe usuai habitation of the 


ous 


and they sleep on the ground, 
around. 
of the Modoc war are the redoubtable 


whom "General Davis was preparing 


most substantial trophies warriors 


with to deal in the most summary 


manner, when the government interposed, and ordered that they should have a 
ilar trial before a military commission. ‘The justice of this interposition can 
\ not be questi yned [he atrocities committed by the Modocs would have jus- 


tified the military authorities in refusing to accept their surrender, and shooting 
them down on the field; but to hang prisoners whose submission has been 
accepted, without even the form of trial, would be quite another thing 
General Davis is evidently chagrined and disappointed by the action of the 
) 8 rvernment. He is of the opinion that a trial, either by civil or military 


wuthority, is wholly unnecessary, because the Indians will deem it a piece 
f jugglery, and because they expected, wherf captured, to be hung without 
any ceremony whatever In order to cut what he calls the gordian 


knot, save vexation and expense, and not disappoint the Indians, Gen 
ral Davis had prepared all the paraphernalia for the execution, and 
ppointed Friday, the 6th inst., as ‘“‘ doomsday.” He had Prepared a 
sort of military indictment, tersely addressed to “Jack,” in 
\ which the crimes and outrages committed by the chief and his 
tribe were set forth with great plainness and vigor. It described 
\\ the Modocs as ‘‘a band of merciless and murderers,” 
known even among their Indian ‘*as a domineering 
and tyrannical tribe. As many as three hundred murders are 
laid to their charge, committed within the present generation. 
Along the shores of the beautifu! lake i of 
said the general, ‘‘ are the graves of over sixty vic 
tims of Modoc barbarity, all murdered 
by your immediate ancestors in brutal 
acts. ‘They were peaceful emigrants, 
men, women, and children, passing 
quietly through the country on the 
public highway.” After recounting 
their more recent crimes, the general 
by informing Captain Jack that 
he and his confederates were to be ex 
ecuted the following day at sunset, in 
the presence of the his own 
people, and the assembled citizens. 
The interposition of the government 
alone prevented the execution of this 
summary order, and provided for the 
trial of the Modoc chiefs by a regular 
tribunal. This, under the circum- 
stances, was doubtless the only just 
and wise course to pursue. 
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THE NOON RECESS. 


(See Illustration on Page 549.) 
Yes, hide your little tear-stained face 
Behind that well-thumbed book, my boy ; 
Your troubled thoughts are all intent . 
Upon the game your mates enjoy, 
While you this recess hour must spend 


On study bench without a friend, 


Ah, well! there’s one grand lesson yet 
O’er which your tears must e’en be 
The problems of this changeful life 
Have puzzled many a wiser head 
Than yours may prove, my little man; 
So cling to sunshine while you can. 


Ah! weary one, whose brain is filled 
With tiresome sounds the livelong day 

E’en now your heart doth half incline , 
To let the captive out to play ; 

For yonder some one waits for you: 

Shall love, or duty, find you true? 


hed ; 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
THE question, ‘‘ Who will be the next Pope?” 
is discussed with great animation by the journal- 
ists of Europe. The answers are as various as 


the predilections of the writers. An English 
paper names seven cardinals as likely candi 
dates: Prerro, Rriario-SForza, MoricHtInt, 
SACCONI, PANEBIANCO, and CapaLti. Of these 
RiARIo-SFoRzA, the Archbishop of Naples, is 
considered the most available; on the other 


hand, it is claimed that public opinion in Rome 
inclines to Moricurni and Pietro. It is thought 
that thirty-six cardinals will be able to attend 
the election. The Pope’s health continues to be 
precarious. 


The annual meeting of the American Unitarian 
Association was held in Boston, beginning May 
27. The Executive Committee reported that 
$42,000 had been raised during the year for mis- 
sionary purposes—an increase of $30,000 on the 
contributions of a few years since. 


At the annual meeting of the Board of Dele- 
gates of American Israelites, held in May in this 
city, the question of the emigration of Jews 
from Roumania was discussed. It was stated 
that the leading Israelites of Europe had dis- 
couraged the emigration of the Roumanian Jews 
as a means of relief from persecution, and had 
advised them to stay and obtain redress by leg 
islation. Help has been provided for those who 
may come to this country. 

Had the Rev. Mr. J. M. BucKLey, in his recent 
discourse on the decline of Methodism in New 
York and Brooklyn, assigned the dissatisfaction 
growing out of the Methodist Book Concern 
scandal as the main cause of the decline, he 
would have hit the nail squarely on the head, 
and accomplished something toward retrieving 
the prestige and character which suffered so se 
verely by that unhappy complication. The at 
tempt to smother investigation, screen offend 
whitewash questionable transactions, and 
the legal persecution of those who were endeay 
oring to clear the Methodist Church from com 
plicity with wrong, offended the moral sense of 
the denomination; and if Methodism be indeed 
declining in New York and Brooklyn, it is chiefly 
owing to this cause, and not to the minor influ 
ences so carefully enumerated by Mr. BuCKLEy. 


ers, 


The great Scotch Presbyterian Assemblies, 
that of the State Church and that of the Free 
Church, began their sessions in Edinburgh May 
22. The Rev. Dr. GILLAN wes elected Moderator 
of the former, and Dr. Durr, the celebrated East 
Indian missionary, Moderator of the latter. Dr 
Durr delivered an address of much power on 
the dangers which beset the Church in this age 
The Free Church has raised in the year ending 
March last the total sum of £452,789 4d., 
made up as follows: For Sustentation Fund, 
£136,364 3s. 8d.; Local Building Fund, £73,250 
19s. 3d.; Congregational Fund, £147,715 6s. 1d. : 
Missions and Education, £77,350; Miscellane 
ous, £18,108 13s. 3d. The Committee for the 
Conversion of the Jews reported that their or- 
dinary income last year was £5471, and that the 
fund for the erection of mission premises at 
Constantinople amounted to £5000. It was re- 
ported that the ‘‘ Mutual Eligibility Scheme,” 
which permits the ministers of the United Pres- 
byterian Church to be inducted into the pastoral 
charge of Free Church congregations on the 
signing of the Free Church formula, had been 
approved by, fifty-six Presbyteries, and disap 
proved by fifteen. Dr. Beaa, however, the lead- 
er of the anti-union party, presented a formida- 
ble petition against the consummation of this 
scheme, signed by 130,000 persons. Dr. Canp- 
LISH was, On the 28th of May, to present resolu 
tions adopting the ‘‘ Mutual Eligibility Scheme 
The question is keenly debated throughout the 
Free Church. Twenty-one overtures on dises 
tablishment were sent up to the Assembly from 
as many Presbyteries 


48 


After a session of thirty-one days the Synod 
of the Irish Church (disestablished) adjourned, 
without completing the revision of the ritual 


The Times Dublin correspondent says: ‘‘8ome 
people are very much dissatisfied because so lit 
tle has been done in the reviSion of the Prayer- 


book, which was the great task of the 
and others lament that there has been so much; 
but the general current of opinion runs quietly 
between the two extremes.’’ During the entire 
session the laity showed a greater desire for rad 
ical alterations of the service than the clergy. 

A correspondent of an English 
following description of Canon P 
Paul’s Cathedral, London, whose sermons ar¢ 
so attractive to the masses of the English peo 
‘He is a man of about forty-six years of 
his hair, which is worn short, is tinged 
gray; his face is shaven smooth, and 
pale and rather thin. He is of middle size, has 

a keen eye, and stands well, but unpretendingly, 
in the pulpit. Altogether his aspect is that of 
one who takes life anxiously and thoughtfully, 
and whose opinions and habits are cast in the 
mould of asceticism. His delivery corresponds 
with this i impression He has a clear, far-reach 
not deep his enunciation 


session, 





vaper gives the 
IppON, of St 


18 





ing, aithe ugh yoice ; 


| 











[Jone 28, 1874 


is remarkably distinct, and from 


tence to the last he speaks with an a mnt Set 
ful intensity and earnestness of manne; Main 
reads every word of his sermon; and jt ial He 
= ss to say that, as a composition Most 
rous, well-balanced, well-chosen Eng i thee 
sermon is above critfcism. Its delivery the 


be an extremely exhausting effort I could 
the perspiration streaming down the pre “act ~ 
face.”’ = 


The United Presbyterian Synod of Seo) ‘ 
: rtland 


reported at its annual session in F dinbur; 
gh, ip 





May, 611 congregations and 182,810 comn 
cants—an increase of 1384 The total nim 
from all sources in 1872 was £330 922 “q 
crease of £5777. Of this sum, £69,897 had bee 


contributed for missionary and beneyole nt pur 
poses. The total amount contribifted for “tl 

support of ministers in 1872 was £129 739 me . 
ing an average stipend for cach minister of £219 
This Church sustains missions in Jamaic a. Tri 

idad, Old Calabar, Caffraria, India, Cyj na, and 
Spain. In these countries it employs 29] oa 

sionary laborers, and has 6630 communicant, 
The Mission Board have decided to open a al 

sion in Japan, and have appropriated £10 7%) 
for that purpose. The Synod during its seasic 

sent up a petition to Parliament a 
Moderator and 440 others, asking for 
tablishment of the English and Sex 
churches. Regret was expressed th 
tiations for union with the Free Chr 
land had failed. Next year the 
converted into a General 





signed by the 
the dises. 
teh state 
at the nego. 
urch of Scot. 
Synod wil] 
Assembly. 


be 


The Diocesan Convention of Mg arvland Prot. 
estant Episcopal Church), which met May 93 
has repealed the canon which forbids attendance 
upon theatrical exhibitions and other light ang 
vain amusements. The bishop (W HITTINGHAM), 
who was unable on account of ill he ~~ to 
present, has filed a protest against the action a 
the Convention, in which he “The cur- 
rent of the times and the movement in the pop- 
ulation of the country are such as imperatiyely 
require of a faithful branch of the ( hurch of 
Christ increased stringency, and not timid re 
laxation, in the announceme nt and e forcement 
of the rules of holy living, self-denial, and nop. 
conformity to the world.’ The bis! ~ declares 
also that he will not consider himself bound 
by the action of » Convention. 


Says, 





l 
the 

The fifty-first annual session of the “ Generg| 
Convention of the Church of the New Jerusg 


lem’’ began in Cincinnati June 6. One hyp. 
dred and’ ten delegates and ministers were 








ent ‘he treasurer reported a balance of $304 
in the treasury. It was resolved by the Conven 
tion to complete the new edition of Swepegy.- 
BORG'S works 

The General Synod of the Reformed Church 
assembled in New Brunswick, New Jersey, on 
Wednesday, June 4. One hundred and six dele 
gates were present. The Synod represents thir 
ty-six classes, each of which is entitled to six 
delegates Dr. VAN GLESON was elected presi 
dent. The second day was spent in the dedica 
tion of Suydam Hall, Rutzger’s College, and the 


laying of the corner-stone 
building. The Synod has before it four propos! 
tions for union from the German Reform 
ed Church, one from the Southern Presbyterian 
Assembly, one from the Northern Presbyterian 
Assembly, and one from the Presbyterian Syn 
od of Missouri. From so many overtures some 
result may reasonably be expected 


of the Sage Library 


one 


The following is published as the 
Japanese act of toleration, which secures relig 
ious liberty throughout the empire 


text of the 


“* Whereas, In matters of conscience and religiou 
faith it has been justly observed that the manner of 
exercising them can be properly determined only by 
reason and conviction, not by force or violence; and 

* Whereas, No man or society of men has any right 
to impose his or its opinions or interpretations on any 
other in matters of religion, 
responsible for himeelf ; and 

“ Whereas, We have no other purpose than that of 
avoiding for our nation the misery which the experi- 
ence of the world shows has fo lowed the patronage 
by the state of any particular religion: 

“It is now solemnly resolved and declared that the 
imperial government of Dai Niphon will make no law 
prohibiting, either directly or indirectly, the free exer- 
cise of conscience or religious liberty within its do. 
minions. 





Since every man must be 





‘And it is farther solemnly resolved and d eclared 
that the organization of any re ligious order shal] not 
be interfered with by either local or national authority, 


80 long as such organization does not conflict with the 
laws of the state. 

“And it is further solemnly re solved and 
that the law of the empire shal! recegnize no re lig 
institution as special or different from any other kind 
of social institution. 

“And it is farther solemnly resolved and declared 
that no special privilege or favor shall be granted by 
either local or national authority to any particular sect 
or religious denomination without extending the same 
at once to every other. ° 

“ And it is further solemnly resolved and declared 
that no religious or ecclesiastical title or rank shall be 
conferred by the state upon any person belonging to 
any religious aseociation. 

‘And it is further, and in 


declared 
08 





conclusion, solemnly re- 


solved and declared that no action which may promote 
religious animosity shall be permitted within t 
realm.” 

Contrary to the above statement, the We 


Mail, which is published at Yok 
declares that the old edicts against Christianity 
have not been withdrawn, and that the go 
ment has not done all that it claims to have 
done. It is likely that both statements aré 
—that the government vacillates in its p 
but with an “ever-increasing tendency t 
toleration 





lama, Japan, 





The proposals of reunion from the Norther 
to the Southern Presbyterian Assembly wert 
not acted upon by the latter body Dr. E 


THompson Barrp, of the Southern Presbyteriat 


Church, reports to the Herald and Presbyter ot 
Cincinnati that the project of reunion orig! 
nated in St. Louis; that Drs. Pauaer, Rosis 
son, Wiison (of Columbia, South Carolina), him 
self, and many other leading men of the South 
ern Church had been written to; that while the 
whole Southern Church, so far as he knew, wert 


favorable to a correspondence on friendly terms 
with the Northern Church, there were but two 
ministers that he was aware of who were in fa 
vor of organic union—Drs. Lyon and Ross; that 
Dr. PALMER replied to Dr. Brooks, as his reason 
for remaining apart We are a homogeneous 
body, and the Northern Church is a hom 


ywene- 


YIM 
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THE VISION OF LOYOLA. 


OUR NEW BOARD OF EDUCATION, 


By EUGENE LAWRENCE. 





See Illustration on Page 
Ir is with natural impatience that those who 
have been laboring to rescue our public schools 
from the control of their enemies and from the 
secret inroads of Jesuitism await the action of 
Board of Education ‘They fear that the 
same influences that have so long endangered 


our 


the progress of public instruction are still su 
preme in our midst. The Board of Education 
is plainly intimidated or deceived The clerk, 
upon whom falls the 
iffairs, and 


who have so re 


an active Roman Catholic, 
educational 
the bad men 
from power, is still retained. 


chief guidance of who 
was appointed by 
cently been driven 
The president of the board, who by family con- 
nections, or by his personal associations with the 
most important of all the chief foes of education, 
seems scarcely fitted to administer an American 
ion, lends his influence 
No effort has 


to improve the 


system of public instruct 
to keep the clerk in office 
made to reform the schools, or 
the teachers. The only important 


been 


character of 
measure suggested by the new board was one 
that awakened universal alarm and indignation. 
They entertained a project of lowering the teach 
ers’ salaries. They already ventured to 
reduce the salaries in the Primary Depart 
ment. ‘The schools are still in extreme danger. 
They are still left in the hands of their enemies. 
And the vigorous illustration of our artist, who 
in his vision of Lorova the ruined 

house as the highest achievement of 
ultramontane politics, may serve as a warning 


have 


has shown 
school 


to the pgople of what they may expect should 
they suffer the interests of education to be sacri 
ficed to the intrigues of subtle priests and ambi 
The chief aim of the Jesuits 

° 


tious politicians. 
is the destruction of the American system o 
education: of their wild and sanguinary visions 
we propose to give a brief sketch. 

Nowhere did the first impulses of the Refor- 
mation find a more general welcome than among 
the intelligent Italians. In the opening of the 
sixteenth century the Italian intellect, then in 
the highest splendor of its achievements, covered 
with the renown of artists, historians, 
philosophers, turned with extraordinary interest 
to the search for a purer faith. ‘The Scriptures 
were zealously studied in Naples and Rome; 
Bible classes and Bible readers, prayer-meetings 
were the common 


poets, 


and religious societies, traits 
of the Italian cities ; 
formers sprang up throughout the peninsula; 
Virrortia ¢ MicHaAet ANGELO 
were touched by the new impulse; priests and 
monks began to preach the purification of the 
Church, and it seemed that the nation which had 
led the way in the civilization of barbarous Eu 


a throng of cultivated re 


‘OLONNA and 


; which had been the first to cultivate sc 


t; which 


rope 


ence, letters, and a 


had already pro- 


duced a Dante, an Artosto, a Micwaei An- 
GELO—was to become no less the leader in the 
reform of the Christian Church. ‘To such an 
Italy—how different from the fallen nation at 


any later period!—came Loyova and his fanat 
ical followers, and, in 1541, perfected at Rome 
that blight fell 
with an utter desolation upon the rising progress 
of the Italians. Letters, 


art, were crushed by the fires of fanaticism ; 


secret society whose malarious 
science, knowledge, 
the 
great painters found no successors, the men of 
science were stricken down with GALILEO, the 
Scriptures were banished from Italy, and the 
fiery tortures of the Inquisition consumed the 
purest and the wisest of the Italians. 

Maddened by wild visions and squalid pen 
depressed to the brink of self. 
destruction, and sometimes exhilarated with no 


ances, sometimes 
healthy joy by the prospects of celestial comfort 
ers, now threatened by the fangs of a thousand 
demons, and now basking in the smiles of the 
Queen of Heaven, Lovo a, the prophet of Jesu 
itism, came up to Rome, the destroyer of Italy. 
He believed himself 
of the papacy He would rebuild the shattered 
fabric of the tottering Church, and 
universal empire of the papal rule amidst the 
wrecks of nations 


destined to be the restorer 
enforce a 


Sut it was not by the arts 
of peace or of gentle suasion that Loro_a hoped 
to revive the authority of the Roman See. One 
of his first acts after the founding of his society 
was to urge the establishment of an Inquisition 
at Rome, whose authority should extend to all 
nations, and which should execute the decrees 
against heresy the Catholic armies 
It was by persecution that he designed 
to perfect his sombre vision of the rule of an un 
divided Church. The Roman Inquisition was at 
founded. The Pope became at last its 
head, and still wears the title of Grand Inquis- 
itor. A building and implements of torture 
were provided. Rome soon rang with the shrieks 
of perishing victims. ‘The smoke of many an 
auto-da-fe arose before the Church of the Holy 
Mary. Heresy was extirpated with a terrible 
energy. The inquisitors chased their victims 
through all the flourishing cities of Italy. The 
Bibles were burned, the Bible readers hid in 
terror, the prayer-meetings were dissolved for- 
ever, and the vision of Loyoia was swiftly ful- 
filled. Through Bologna and Ancona, Florence 
and Turin, were seen terrified throngs of the sus- 
pected hastening to the borders of friendly Switz 
erland or Germany by night in strange disguises, 
and saspicious even of each other. The Inquisi- 
tion was @ instrument of robbery as well as of 
torture: ’ 


wherever 


reached. 


once 


the goods of the heretics weresseized by 
the inquisitors; the cities were filled with in 
formers, who preyed upon the opulent and de 
spoiled the poor; and in that sad spectacle of 
human infamy and woe that followed the ad- 
vent of Loyova at Rome the prosperity of Italy 


| 
| 


died forever, and the best and purest of its | 
ple fled to foreign lands, or perished in the cells 
or the flames of the Roman Inquisition 


society. 
fect obedience, governed by a single 
Jesuits pressed out into the heart of Europe and 


complete destruction of the heretics. 
| admit no compromise. 


HARPER'S 


eo- 


Loyova died amidst the horrors he had occa- 


sioned, torn, it is said, by dark misgivings, and 
surrounded in fancy by avenging demons. 
the fierce zeal for the papal supremacy, the cruel 
example he had given of unsparing fanaticism, 
survived among all his followers. 
tion of Italy and Spain by torture and fire gave 
a happy encouragement to the members of his 


Yet 


The subjec 


Bound by their relentless oath of per 
will, the 
into almost all the regions of the known world, 
resolved to fulfill the objects of their founder, and 


to complete the supremacy of their order and of 


Nothing would content them but the 
They would 
They offered to the Prot- 


the Pope. 


| estant world submission to the papacy or death 


| 


| 
| 


| 


Cuarvers V., 
sition, and filled Augsburg and Nuremberg with 
desolation. With the armies of ALVa they flocked 


Kings, princes, nations, who resisted the will of 
the God on earth 
be crushed, wounded, tortured, swept by the ar- 
mies of the faithful, ravaged, wasted, turned into 
deserts, and scarred by the fires of destruction. 


the vicegerent of God were to 


‘The visions of Lovoxa were slowly fulfilled by his 


The Jesuits fougt in the armies of 
the heralds of the universal Inqui 


followers. 


into the Netherlands; and how nearly the hopes 
of Loyova had been perfected in the unutterable 
woes of the heroic Hollanders history has often 
essayed to tell, yet never has been able to describe 
horrors that pass human language. Amidst the 
massacre and the ruin the Jesuits hovered ever 
the wasted land, like unclean birds, omens of the 
sufferings of mankind. Sut the brave Dutch 


drove them off, and in the preservation of Hol- 


land began the slow vengeance of Heaven on the 


persecuting Church. 


Defeated in the Netherlands, except in their 


capacity to inflict mischief, in the next centu- 


ry they swarmed over Germany, and under the 
shelter of their scholar and protector, Ferp1 


| NAND II., beheld a desolation that might well 


| 


| 


| 
} 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


gloomy subjection to the policy of Loyvowa. 
intellect died ; 
lost 
swept 
principles of Lovoua 
political immorality 


have satisfied the gloomy cruelty of Loyora. 
The Thirty Years’ War was the natural fruit of 
the teachings of the pitiless saint. 
fort to extend the Roman Inquisition over all the 
land of Luter. 
filling. 
ed in the contest awakened by the Jesuits. 
they were driven back with a dreadful overthrow. 
They next essayed to perfect the authority of 
their order in France. 
no mercy 
the massacre of St 


It was an ef. 


The fierce vision went on ful 
One-half the people of Germany perish 
Yet 


Loyova had taught that 
was to be shown to the heretic, and 
Bartholomew had followed 


close upon the establishment of the complete 
subjection of Italy. 
century, after a long period of toleration, by th 
rule of the Jesuits under Lours XIV. and the 
frightful orgies of the dragonades. 
Cuatse and Le Terrier 
while all France was weeping over the sufferings 
and the exile of the Huguenots. 
triumphed 
The Protestant clergy fled to the deserts, or wer 
chained to the galleys. 


It was followed in the next 


La 


unmoved 


Pere 
looked on 
The Jesuits 
Every Protestant school was closed 
France sank into a 
Its 
its honesty and moral purity were 
The 


convulsion, but 


revolution 
the 
religious intolerance and 


, it would forever. 


seem, 
over it with a wild 


have never ceased to be 


the source of endless woes to unhappy France 


Wherever they had gone, in Asia or Africa, 


in Abyssinia or Hindostan, in Mexico, Peru, or 


Paraguay, the disciples of Lorvota had never 


forgotten to plant the Roman Inquisition, the 
favored scheme of their founder, and to rule by 
intolerable persecutions. 


The enemies of all lib- 


eral culture, the foes of popular education, intel- 
lect died wherever their power extended, and 
scholars, artists, men of science and of thonght, 
pei ished in the cells of the Holy Office. 
overthrow fell upon the ambitious order in the 
close of the last century ; 
opening of the present, and the same sanguinary 


A great 


it was revived in the 
have ruled it from 
the beginning have accompanied it in all its prog 
Loyvox~a had taught the infallibility and 
the supremacy of the Pope. The Council of 
‘Trent refused to enforce his dangerous doctrines, 


and destructive aims which 


ress. 


intimidated by the menacing aspect of all Ku- 
rope; but at the last great Council the vision of 
Lorova seemed perfectly fulfilled, and in the 
ominous summer of 1870, when France was pre 
paring its legions to sweep over divided Germany, 
when M‘Maunon and Bazatne seemed ready to 
devastate the strongholds of the Protestant faith, 
the doctrines of LovoLa were proclaimed from 
the walls of Rome. Had Germany fallen, the 
vicegerent of Heaven would have ruled over the 
desolate land, and the Roman Inquisition might 
have fixed its authority wherever the French 
arms prevailed. Had M‘Manon conquered at 
Worth, it would have been the triumph of fanati 
cism and the death of modern civilization. 

Yet, amidst all their disasters, the Jesuits still 


foster the delusions or the dreams of their 
founder. They still hope to blot out forever 
the Protestant free school and the Protestant 


Church, Jesuit journals openly predict that, 
amidst the wreck of European dynasties, the 
Pope must yet reign as the only sovereign of 
Europe. Jesuit politicians boldly foretell the 
ruin of the American republic, and labor to 
make good their prophecy. The sanguinary 
schemes of their half-maddened founder are 
still inculeated in every Jesuit school. The 
Pope is still the Grand Inquisitor. The here- 
tics are spared, we are assured by the London 
Tablet, only because they are in a dangerous 
majority. And with a singular pertinacity, 
unequaled in history, this secret society has 
abandoned none of the principles it held three 
centuries ago: is still plotting the desolation 


of Europe, and the ruin of 
dom. 


Hic SC hool. 


sisted and repelled its assaults. 
were hurled the fiercest anathemas of the Vati- 


“WAY DOWN UPON THE 





WEEKLY. 


— 
transatlantic free- 


Its chief opponents are the press and the pub- 
Pillars of civilization, they have re- 
Against them 


an. But for their aid the sanguinary disciples 
f Loyova would long ago have perfected all 
Nor should the American 


visions. peo- 


ple forbear to visit with their utmost resent- 
ment whoever suffers the sources of public in- 
struction to be tampered with by foreign priests, 
or who, through fear or ambition, betrays the 
public schools into the hands of their bitterest 
enemies. 


SWANEE 
RIBBER.” 


[See Illustration on Page 552.) 


Way down upon the Swanee ribber, 


Far, far awaf, 


Dere's wha my heart is turning ebber, 


Dere’s wha de old folks stay. 


All up and down de whole creation 


Sadly I roam, 


Still longing for de old plantation, 


And for de old folks at home. 
All de world am sad and dreary, 
Ebry where I roam; ; 
Oh, darkies, how my heart grows weary, 


Far from de old folks at home! 


All round de little farm I wandered 


When I 


was young; 


Den many happy days I squandered, 


Many de songs I sung. 


When I was playing wid my brudder 


Happy was I. 


Oh! take me to my kind old mudder, 


Dere let me live and die. 
All de world am sad and dreary, etc. 


One little hut among de bushes, 
One dat I love, 


Still sadly to my memory rushes, 


No matter where I rove. 


When will I see de bees a-humming 


All round de comb? 


When will I hear de banjo tumming 


Down in my good old home? 
All de world am sad and dreary, ete. 


STRANGERS AND PILGRIMS. 
By MISS BRADDON, 


Avtnor or “Tue Lovers or Arpen, 
Ley’s Sroret,” Ero. 


“Lapy Acp- 


_ 7 = 


Book the Third. 


CHAPTER IIT. 

“ Lorsqu’un homme s’ennuile et qu'il sent qu’il est las 
De trainer le boulet au bagne d'ici bas, 

Dés qu'il se fait sauter, qu'importe la maniére ? 


E1L1ZABETH’s manner that evening was just a 
little colder and quieter than usual. No un- 
wonted flutter of her spirits betrayed the fact 
that the current of her life had been suddenly 
turned into a new channel. She had suffered 
her lover to accompany her to the edge of that 
suburb in which the Boroughbridge road was 
situated, and had there dismissed him. 

‘*T may come to see you to-morrow, mayn’'t 
I?” he pleaded. He had been trying to make 
her fix an early date for their marriage all the 
way along the dusky lane. 

“We must be married and have our wedding- 
tour over before the Derby, you know,” he said, 
You don’t care much about the 
I'm sureI don't. I 
never could understand why newly married peo- 
ple should be sent to stare at mountains, and do 
penance in musty old cathedrals, as if they'd 
done something wicked, and were obliged to 
work it out somehow before they could get ab- 
A week at Malvern would be about 


sé 


persuasively. 
touring business, do you ? 


solution, 


our figure; or, if we had tolerable weather, I 
could take you as far as Malta in the Lepra- 
chaun,” 


‘** You are in a great hurry to settle matters ; 
but when I promised to marry you, just now, I 
said nothing about the date of our marriage.” 

‘* But that goes without saying. I've served 
my apprenticeship. You're not going to turn 
round upon me like Laban, and offer me one of 
your sisters, or make me work seven years lon- 
ger. And if you have made up your mind to 
marry me, it can’t matter to you whether it’s 
soon or late.” 

** What will Lady Paulyn say ?” asked Eliza- 
beth, with a little langh. ‘There was something 
pleasant in the idea of that wily matron’s morti- 
fication. 

‘* My mother will be rabid,” said the dutiful 
son; ‘*but so she would whomsoever I married, 
unless it was for bullion. It was a good joke 
her coming to try and choke you off with that 
story about Sarah Ramsay. Yes; my mother 
will be riled.” 

‘‘And Miss Disney? do you think she will 
be pleased ?” 


The Viscount was not so prompt in his an- 


swer this time. 


“Hilda,” he said, meditatively: ‘‘ well, I 
don't know. But I suppose she'll be rather 
glad. It ‘ll give her a home, you see, by-and- 


by, when my mother goes off the hooks. 
couldn't have lived with me if I'd been single.” 
**Of course not. We shall have Miss Disney 
to live with us, then, by-and-by ?” 
“*In the natural course of events, yes. 


| what people call 





| trothal, which Miss Luttrell would not 


She 





My | ‘‘ Really, Elizabeth, if you must 





mother can't go on nursing the Ashcombe x 
tate till the Day of Judgment, th ugh I've re 
doubt she'd like verv much to do it And wc... 
she’s dead, and all that kind of thing”, be, 
ued his lordship, pleasantly , * Hil la can ve 
an attic and a knife and fork with ; 
she marries in the interim, and I don’t # 
that’s likely.” . 


‘She looks rather like a person who 





‘a disappointment, 





Elizabeth, wincing a little as she 
her own disappointment. 
* She came into the world w a lisapy 


th 
replied Lord Paulyn “Her rn 








ment, mott 
1} | ener at 
the sour grapes, and her teeth we 2 Set or 
! on « 
Her father, Colonel Disney, was heir-precn, 
tive to a great estate, when my wunt Syl 3 
’ C Sybilla 


married him ; 
months afte l 
sprang up with a rigmarole sto 
marriage, and no en@ of documentary evidence 
the upshot of which was that after 4 good 


good de 


but when his ancle d 


the Colonel's m same , 


of Scotch law, and pursuing and defendiy g and 
so on, the claimant—a black-muzzled lad w 3 
a dip of the tar-brush—walked over the co 
and Hilda's father was left with a large fort 
in the hands of the Jews, in the shape o 
obits and accommodation bills. 
with a French opera-dancer soon afterward 
a fit of disgust with My . 
Hilda were left to drag on somehow 
tance which my grandfather, a stingy old } 


ft 
f post 


He ran away 


society, 


gar, had settled upon his daughter wi 
married. When my aunt died, 
live with my mother, and has had a very ; 
ant time of it ever since, [ make no doubt ” 

They parted at the beginnir 
that were dotted along the fi half mile or 
of the Boroughbridge road, giving a trim syb 
urban aspect to this side of Hawleigh. Th 
were even gas-lamps, macadam, and a 
aspect of inhabitedness very different from the 
narrow lanes and rugged common on the other 
side of the town. ‘This new neighborhood was 
the West End of Hawleigh. 

**T shall come to see you to morrow,” repeat- 
ed Lord Paulyn, reluctant to depart. “ And 
mind, every thing must be over and done with 
before May. Do you remember the first Der. 
by we were at together, nearly two years ago? 
Jolly, wasn’t it? Ive got a new team for the 
drag—spankers. I've set my heart upon your 
seeing Young Englander Hadn't you bet. 
ter write to Mrs. Chevenix? She's the woma 
If yoh trust every thing t 


Hilda came 





of the villas 












win, 


to do our business , 
your sisters, they'll be a twelvemonth muddling 
about it.” 

‘““ We have plenty of time for discussing these 
arrangements, without standing in } 
road to said Elizabeth, impatient 
‘*1f I had known you wer® going to worry me, 
I should never have said what I did just now 
After all, it was only said on the impulse of the 
moment. I may change my mind to-morrow 
morning 

“Oh no, you won't. I won't stand any thing 
of that kind. I am not like that parson fel 
Once having got you, I mean to keep you. | 
think I deserve some reward for holding on as 
You mustn't talk any 
throwing me over; that’s past and done wit 


the hi 


do so,’ 


l've done. more a 


**Then you mustn't worry me,” said Eliz 


beth, with a faint sigh of utter weariness. ‘'S 
now good-night for the last time. It is past 
seven o'clock, and my sisters will think I am 
lost I almost wonder they haven't sent t 


bellman after me.” 
And thus they parted, without the kiss of | 
But he had kissed 


passionate liy S pressed 


to receive in the high-road. 
her once in the lane; 
against unwilling Ips, typical of that union 


which was to be no union; only self-interest 
and selfish short-lived passion going hand 
hand. 


““Oh dear,” thought Elizabeth, as she we 
in at the little garden gate, and knocked wi 
doll’s-house knocker the doll’s-house door, 
‘* what a tiresome thing it is to 

She had thought very differently two years 


the first 


on 


be engaged 





ago, when her willing head rested for 
time on Malcolm Forde’s bréast, and a supreme 
contentment, which seemed more of heaven tha 
of earth, descended on her soul—a pe $ 
fulness, like the serene stillness of a rescued 
sel that lies at anchor in some sheltered har) 





after long battling with wind and waves. 


** How he begins to worry me already she 
thought of her new master. ‘“‘I foresee that he 
will make me do whatever he likes, unless he 
goes too far and rouses the spirit of oppos 
in me. But Gertrude and Diana will not be 4 
to crow over me any longer, that is one com! 
And I have done with small rooms and st 
income, that is anether.” al 


Her sisters had drunk tea and dismissed 
urn and tea-pot, and a cold and somewhat 5 
py cup of their favorite beverage had bee n 
aside for her on a little tray. She sm led 1 
untarily as she threw off her hat, and sat ¢ 
in a corner to sip the cold tea, thinking how , 
a very short time, pompous serving men would 


hasten to administer to her wants, and her com 
ing in and going out would be an affair of Imp" 
She sat in her co™ 


tance to a vast household wail 
ner looking listlessly &t her sisters, grouped pry 
the lamp, and engaged in their usual — oe 
and could not help feeling that it was reflly 
good of her to endure these small surroune: 


g3 
even for the moment. ; Liss 
‘¢ Where have you been all this time, 117 
; : _— 
exclaimed Blanche, looking up from me © 


r 


struction of some futility in bead- we , 
the Melvins’, | suppose, kettle-dramming: 
“No: I went for a longer walk than usm, 
and forgot how late it was. . a 
‘‘ And have been roaming about alone 8 . 
dark.” said Gertrude, with a horrified leek 
ndulge you 


wetad 
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eccentric taste for solitary rambles, you might j ty or seventy pounds a year, and he shal t be were clined to d tt and-by, I sl ldn't le } ni Pa ~ 
Mbe eg, at least respect the of inion of the world so far | asked to settle ever so many hundreds upon me her Ma HW 
gh I've en gratify your strange taste within reason I will not quite sell myself Of cor he Of coure ‘ } — 
, as to grat . . 
And wher coe hheaee | give me dine dresses and all I « to! stiff urb ¥ e she ha \ 
’ . apie uv ° " " 
Ntin. “1 have no respect for the opinion of the | a brilliant figure in his own w i et I apa for extravagance ae 
+ Can hay, world. I have outraged i: once, and perhaps | patient enough and devoted enough for me t futu wife gave Lord Pauly { , 
8 les itrage trust my interests to him It stands to reas some st st t Even that re Mr. J 



















































































































“Which w youg ? asked the pacific that I shall always have as much mone silica settlement ‘ { . 
' Bla e, anxious to change the subject spend He is overflowing w riches, and as gen is ! e upon the tof] 
. AS his wife I shall have a right to my share of them now assume : M 
Paulyn is to be mar- | But I will not allow any one to ask him to name | t have ref \ 
ae lating some grand ef- | the price that he is willing to give for m« It be she t ed t HUMOR 0] THE DAY 
> ‘ nt lace shall not be juite ama tt g s mI ~ e ‘ . 
apy . | Very gh-flown 1 ns, and W I noe « f , 
the hat? Come now, you | most self led, unreasonable y g nv g to an a 
Set on edg mus mewhere, or you would | that eve ved,” exclaimed Mrs. Che a She meant. in { = 
es . r But | suppose lw A But that’s ar . 
Sybilla . “Tha t nca where, but I have | your « sen to starve You will1 tt fter we . r ‘ , 
reas e e Lord is going to be ma the erests being pri lec f by px ‘ I ff the sense of al 
rit nd ers T ik wa tie m € ADOUL life ft } seit ! me | = 
oO [here's not g new in that,” said Diana; ’ nated as you may be , me made duci 
a“ ‘ wer told us as mucl | My childre said | , t the handsor : = 
. VW you like to be bride-maids on the | pal Could there be « i ‘ } =e on } ‘ ' \ 
— & and occasion, all of 5 1?” asked Elizebett fication and justification of ma uge, f ed for 
. iad ‘¢ What. bride-maids to that horrid Miss Ram for Reginald Paulyn, w n marriage sought o1 lren and gra +f 
me sa i Blanche the gratification of their owt fish and s vance tha ‘ 
‘Tge lortuag “*No, not to Miss Ramsay—but to me.” | desires? ‘** My children! I can hardly far that \ us to mil 
, pe of |} The youngest and most energetic of the Lut I shall ever hear a voice call me mothe | g let her know a . = 
~ “6 trells sprang from her seat, very nearly overturn seem so unfit to have little children | gy m go b la \ 
oe ing moderator lamp in her excitement and trusting in me, in their blind | v larre und s | , - 
aunt I 1 Oh, you darling, have you been | she added, drean And tl W L more me I dare s I 
na cheating us | this time, and are y rea rt yg practi al a Do w ul you pik t ] mfortal ‘ a 
b to be a great lady, and present us all at court their interests, aunti e Lord 1] So f these few | } 4 4 : 
n she and give no end of balls and parties? It’s toe | should gamble away all his wealth on the race I Paulvn suffere he t . . 
ur 4 ’ 
< goo be true ; course; but remember, for me myseil not a \ wa to have her f , F ' , . 
: ; And as we had no ground for such an idea | penny.” f VW ever her eve desire -_ 
sae erday, when you were full of your Continent- | Nor was this an idle protest She took care it large in Kaliko’s tre e-chambs \ , 
—_ as 3 ngs, I really can’t understand why we | to give the family solicitors the same injun tantly booked against her { e } > 
are to believe in such a thing to-night,” observed | tions; and as Lord Paulyn was not a man t est Sevres: the most os . “ ae t 
Pda, ‘ Gertrude, the pragmatical, with a spiteful look insist on extreme generosity in the preliminary net nlaid w A = 
: 7 ‘(Can't vou? There are some pe pie in whose arrangements of his marriag e did not t easy-cl f 
- lives great changes seem to happen by accident. | her will. So cert states were settle s imaginati ha : { 
ee The accident of a wicked anonymous letter | such younger sons ibe I fter ee-tables: i . a 
iaidiatieae helped to break off my engagement with Mr. | bring to her sband, cert er |} f e in the ¢ é stical G ® 
” Forde with a keen gi ince eldest sister erties were charged with the i r f j ark V e } 
eT ‘+A chance meeting with Lord Paulyn this even- | daughters; but the wife herself was lef ‘ ates—fur e that mig e been : f 
- oo ing ou the Roman bridge has altered my pl: to the husband's kberality. Mrs. Chevenix Mary Stuart, only tha : M ~ ® 
| digs ott for going to Normandy. He made me an offer shook her head ominously tha ny thine ever 1 P od 
bs D ¥ again to-night, for the third time in his life, ** Was there ever any thing so foolish? Af ad accommod vitness t} M . 
) years ago? and— 7 am er what we have seen of that old tox uken bedstead at H l, and K 
Sonim ie he ‘* And you accepted him,” said Diana. You she added, with somewhat disrespectful ment by-basket; carpets from |] beth'’s o a 
rt upon vour must have been nearer idiotey than I should like | of her niece s future mother-in-law gn where a e fa ferns and , 
dat vee to think a Luttrell could be, if you rejected him | rheit knowledge of the dowager was certair hat f rish in De ’ } = 
» tion ween ** But there is such a thing as constancy even | ly not calculated to inspire any exalted hope of ‘ . f eet ve “ . afte wtehen ¢ 
very thine to an idea,” said Gertrude. ‘‘I should have | the son's generesity Yet in sh } , Of h mere se assure. the ; 
rp Bio thought Elizabeth would have cared more for which went | ye his marri I | fo} pretty fax } : 
7 the memory of Malcolm Forde than for worldly lyn showed himself lavish in the gif } ‘ ibe had en the d efore he = 
™ advantages.’ | showered upon his mistress. Did she but frow n gre She w t teful to the r \ ae . 
n ihe | * ‘*No,” answered Elizabeth, defiantly, ‘‘I am he propitiated her with an emerald bracele . e purse pt yp oe, ~ ; } 
lta ’ not so slavish as to go on breaking my heart | she angry with him without reason, she had he ild have { M | 
to worry f about a man forever. And living screwed up in reward in a triplet of ring red, white, and greet f t ights, « ' fror . 
iid fast this box of a house has taught me the value of like the Italian flag The Paulyn diamond for ever and eve! “ 
maeatinn off than surroundings. | which had lain perdu since the dowag ust | gratef und e\ in t , r 
d nee ** You will go to live at Ashcombe, I suppose ppearance at coum, were dug out of the bank pet day-drean a 
‘ suggested Gertrude, ‘‘ with the dowager and Miss | and sent to be reset at a famous West Er , She had asked af : ® 
und anv thing Disney? I can fancy how nice that will be for | eler’s Elizabeth beheld their far-darting ray whe first came to ] 
. » & 7 you with dazzled eyes, and a mind that w all t } t I n had ¢ | \ = 
wet ‘*T shall do nothing of the kind. I mean to | bewildered by this fulfillment of all he palace, when t Empe f ¢ ke v M 
. se live in the world, in the very centre of the great | dreams It was like the sto of ( erella t of the w vw and } i or empt , , 
ee = whirlpool—to go spinning round perpetually in | nor does one know by any means that ¢ le ‘ parve 
oie the fashionable maelstrom ella cared very much about the Prince Ihe t The ¢ ! 
said } “A hazardous life for the welfare of an im old fairy tale is hardly a love-st but , at al . M m 
stained R mortal soul,” said Gertrude | a romance of horses and carriages, and oth ( i 
Ie ts pest **T have ceased to care for my soul since Mal- | worldly splendor, and ift transition fror " Mr. ¢ ! ‘ | 
1 think | colm gave me up. Indeed, I have a suspicion that kitchen to a palace t pers a ' { I ker, - 
en't sent t my soul ceased to exist when h went away leav | ** After all. It was perhaps ver} icky that M ' ye e-1 ant kt , \ t . 
ing only some kind of mechanism in its place.” Forde jilted me,” Elizabeth thought in her worl i the Rat tat ee : 
be hina of ———— ~d moments, when she was taken t } { e} id the F = 
! I | 7 - 
be hed kiseed CHAPTER IV Y toes ' ' ' a 
na presse Hoyden. “This very morning my lord told me I ble pat ‘ } gt I 
4 should have two ndred a year to buy pins Now, . ' ' oles ' 
{ that t nurse, if he gives me two hundred a year to buy pina, 1 r f ® 
*if-intere what do you think he'll give me to buy fine pett am ‘ . e! . 
oing ha coats l \ what fM M ( - . 
g ha Vurae, ‘‘Oh, my dearest, he deceives thee foully, and father had inhabi . lke | ‘ 
he’s no an a rogue for his pains. These Lon- 
as she went doners have got a gibberish with em would confound | S!0n out Manches 1 of kind t ‘ 
cked witht agypsy. That which they call pin-money is to buy which had beer me r ‘ ' => , 
. heir wives every thing in the varsal world, down to had. in due ‘ un il te te ’ f 
8 a their very shoe-ties. cere he d Mra. ( - 
ly yey Unsounpep was the rapture of Mrs. Cheve | living in f I G ‘ | 
d for the first nix when she received the unlooked-for tidings | in the capita f to Ame a; tl { ‘ mw 
nd a sul of Elizabeth s engagement. She wrote at once, choosing an abo f Pa Mr. ( . ' 
€ heaven th urging that the wedding should take place in after exploring ¢ Bou that t M ( 
‘ Dp fo t re London **It will be just the height of the sea selected a corner | @ for ‘ [ 
1 rescued ves son,” she said, ‘‘and every body in town. Ger nies and verar ma liffere loat al i 
eltered ha trude, Di, and Blanche can come up with you ticits but | ave never t ‘ myself t 
aves I will stretch a point, and find rooms for all of You must |! d me a huge conservator h of the report most like } = 
lready!” she you. You could not possibly be married from | the top of that hideous pile of stabling and kitcl j | y they re ne ve friet fy Ver , 
Fo resee that he that footy little house in the Boroughbridge road ens at the back,” she said to her lover, to whom . gy. It I | . 
kes. And there will be your trousseau, you know, she issued her orders somewhat unceremor - ve K y 
of oppos dear, a most serious question; f of course | ly at this period of their lives: “‘and I must Rut the — ow | und } , = 
; P very thing must be in the highest style; and I | have a fernery or two somewher unt fis . , 
s one cout really doubt whether Cerise, whose real name, | The selection of furniture for tl baleor Ye- They } the wn views, 1 t vag 
ms and s by-the-bye, I have lately discovered to be Jones, abode was an agreeable amusement for M howeve rt terest was not in } ' - 
$ quite up to the mark for this occasion. She | Lauttrell’s mornings during the few weel he Luttrell. but in the re La Pa asf 
dismissed the Suits me very well, but I have lately discovered spent in Eaton Place, and was not wit! t it t thing ' | j forget <n. 
omewhat § & want of originality in her style; so I think the ! effect upon the balance Lord Paulyn kept at ever knew ther sN o 2 
had beet better way would be to order your superior din bank, which was an unusually small one for s | ‘ ta ver lificult achievement f \ 
e smiled ner and evening dresses from Paris, and give | wealthy a customer Ihe voung lady showed | eth. whose tl ts rarely — 
and sat Cerise only the se ondary ones Believe me, | marvelous appreciation of the beautiful i art ' f ] f self, « ' = 
inking | my dear child, I shall not shrink from expense, | and an aristocrat r all que ' " — 
ng-men would but ‘ve will not fal] into that foolish trick of o1 cost. She had and } | I the det f Elizabeth Luttre P 
and het a dering more dresses than you could wear in six caprices upon ¢ , the gra bing oe ‘ ‘ wih : — p 
ffair of in months, ignoring the almost hourly changes of whereof was apt to be expensiv: , fore the Dert la - sas | | . 
sat in her fashion. As Lord Paulyn’s wife, you will, of | ** She's like Lady Teazle, by J« grumbled been to a ute that great B - 
grout course, have unlimited means. By-the-way, as | the Viscount, opening his heart to a friend in | tival, but early in the flowery month of J , , the papers 
ual cations you have really no responsible male relative, the the smoking-room of his favorite club. after a n the roses were just beginning to | . , a t G 
was reAlly y arrangement of settlements will devolve upon me long morning at Kaliko’s, the crack upholstere: the t d Vicarage garde I - 
1 surroundings My lawyers, Messrs. Pringle and Sx rupress, are ** enends a fellow’s money like water and. t +} t. with a sudden pang. when she saw the | ‘ f - \ on 
well up in that kind of work, arf will, I am sure. Jove, I feel sometimes inclined to growl, like the , , that decked her wed » break fast | ja a 
me, Lizz protect your interests as carefully as if you were | old buffer in the play nm ge was, as othe ge i ‘ = enteine e * 
from the ne daughter of their oldest and most important | ** Shaw to be so,” said his friend, ‘‘ifa feller | in fashionable newspapers nd Mrs, ¢ t f n bie t 
j- work \ nt marries a poor mar daughte They al € ut etiquette should not be I [ 
mming his subject, thus mooted for the first time in | make the money fly like old boots; haver een | ther ¢ of the minutest detail. by 
lk than use Mrs. Chevenix’s letter, was destined to cause a | used to it, and like to see it spin st like a | aa ‘ fan inch on the wrong side it ; I 
; g00d deal of argument and unpleasantness be- | child that spins a sovereign on a table | of bride Hor nce r a hack vw.” 8 i 
int alone after tween the aunt and niece. “If she were always to go on like this, she'd lish among the entrées at the breakfast cae : aking FT 4 a ‘ 
norrified 100% “I will have no settlement,” said Elizabeth, | be the ruin of me.” murmured Reginald. rueful So these two were made one. and went off to- | wenn’ replied tl tor. “1 6 
indulge yout Tesolutely. ‘‘ I take nothing to him, except six ly; ‘** but of course it’s only a spurt; and if she | gether int! nrentional carriage-and-four from Dea { a Mother-in-law 
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* FRANK H. WALWORTH n ea f pf the . Gaon 
We n d not here repeat the story of the cl le re: ' oe 
$ ing of Mr. Mansrittp Tracy WaLworrtn cial. and , : 
by his son, Frank H., whose portrait is given i , on a — 
on this page, as the painful details are already I : 2 
. familiar to our readers rhe young man, who t! na lefense ised 
> does not yet count twenty years, was arraigned ‘ 
on on the 11th inst. in the Court of Oyer and Ter : I fr . — 
ce miner, and throagh his counsel, Mr. Garvry, ; Our W D , : 
= interposed the plea of not guilty. He still main- d . a 
tains the calm external demeanor which marked sys = 
-< + ' ’ t t > ; ~ 
s his con luc ures ~<y ely or t “+ tragedy, and ‘ 1 la t In 
- appears fo | + “ yee Ne OF the positon in f frot \ the 
= which his act pia . I \ I f N } und 
‘ mo i I I } 1, 80 
7. that it ha x for 
e THE LATE MINISTER ORR. a man tos his full term of enlistment in 
“2 Tue remains of Hon. James L. Orr, the late , - re 
= minister of the United States at St. Petersburg, ro | om - , , 
= arrived at this city in the German steam-ship sore nae : ~ ty 
s Thuringia on the 10th inst. On the following , .t - ut 
= day they were taken to the Governor's Room, in we did the N 
= the City Hall, under an escort of the Knights M Rifle A zs It we 
Templar, where the remains lay in state until pera 2 — he - 
two o'clock Friday afternoon, June 13 The - , hout Its 
coffin was laid upon a catafalque arranged for I 7 ‘rite pra 
it. A withered wreath of laurel leaves, with now 1 peigs ‘the { - 
occasional flowers, which had been deposited on Re marksn the most 
the coffin in St. Petersburg, rested upon it still, so, “ep , pean 
encircling the inscription on the plate, which read — ao ewe pee 
7 as follows t ! py n 
JAMES LAWRENCE ORR, op 
BorRN iN CRAYTON Lue, S. ¢ “ t the 
c . bal nad t t mn and 
Diep at St. Perersi aor | t pr ‘h 
4 1 Yi t t men 
The two dates of death on the plate are em- , . te 
ployed in consequence of Russia’s still adhering I , ' I hot 
to the old system of chronology. ‘The lower date ! ' prete 
t= gives the time according to the new style ‘ t | 
as The body was not exposed to view, owing to . , 
~ the length of time which has elapsed since death 5* 
= but a large number of persons passed through porn 
4 the room to look at the coffin Our illustration prot f | mil 
| Fs shows the scene in the Governor's Room, where -. to rif 
TL. the remains were deposited. ’ 
t The funerai services took place on Friday, t! | 
| wo 13th inst., in Dr. Herpworru’s church, unde I 
5 the auspices of the Masonic fraternity, and u 
ras were attended by large delegations from Ma . 
a sonic bodies throughout the cou “ 
fad I 
6 ] of 
= THE CREEDMOOR RIFLE RANGE. FRANK H, WALWORTH.—[Frow a Puoro Denison New 3 New t , > 
r Tue efficiency of the rifle as a military weapon aa | 
= was first recognized in the Indian wars w 1 | to be “tan m m 0 f | | f 
« marked the early settlement of this country, and proud to be lled This is t in be re | 
2 = confirmed by the experience of our war of inde gretted as the introduction of loading arm { Fra G t ¢ ! ( ( I | | 
5 E pendence against England; but although om of long range and precision has made the marks “ zerl England a ( ' I Ce ld i 
S 7 military successes in the earlier part ¢ f our his- man’s skill in time of war even more important da, ( pra ea lea ! ! es fra@n | t | f \ 
4 @ tory were largely due to the skill in its use dis now than it was under the old system 1 he re mm y ; I adn 
we played by our ancestors, no publie recognition | cent E iropean wars show that the rapidity of fire | the te ; 5 toon baal y have | 
- has been given by our citizens of the fact that which makes these weapons so formidable in the | att i. not produ 1 marksn t es, 
a & the change in the habits of the American people | jg ds of trained marksmen results in a waste | but ma t t popular among f wi f red to a 
t is rapidly depriving them of that proficiency in of ammunition by those unfamiliar with their people at large heen ve ¥ Te r Lhe Wi t ed 
_ arms vhi 1 once formed one of the great ele use, Which may leave an army helpless at the | bledon contests in Er nd are t vell | n | firi { f 1 English 
3 ments of our national strength. We have ceased | decisive moment of a battle ; to net 1 150.000 trained rif nd ¢ . I ' room 
al 
ae 
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TARGETS, 


is left for ‘* pool” targets and a ‘‘ running man,” 


as well as for camp purposes aad distance drill. 
The grounds being a perfect plain has compelled 
the association, in order to insure safety, to 


bankment twenty-five 


hundred 


construct an em 


and five and seventy feet long, requil 
of earth 


been 


ing over 27,000 cubic yards 


arate ranges have laid 
of which will be operated upon the ** 
or sunken pit, system of marking, and eleven 
upon the ** Hill, | 


or sige sy 
composed of iron slabs | 


Twenty sey out, 


nine sco- 
ble, 
targets are 


stem. ‘The 






lted together, so as to 
altered at pleasure. We 
give on this page diagrams of two of these tar 
gets. No.1 rep 


feet by four feet in size, the 


allow of their size being 


a third-class target, six 


esents 





centre (C) being two 


feet square, the bull’s-eye (B) ei gt im hes square, 
This diagram, viewed at a distance of nine feet.’ 
represents the apparent size of the target at 150 
yards. No. 2 represents a second-class targe 

six feet squart the centre four feet, and the 


bull’s-eve two feet square lhis diagram, viewed 





at a distance of twelve feet, shows the apparent 
size of the target at 400 yard 

Yhese grounds are now completed, and open 
to matches. Gold badges and money prizes, va- 
rying from five dollars to one handred and fifty, 
constitute the incentives to the exhibition of skill 
in marksmanship For the benefit of spectators 
we will add that the results of shots wi'l be sig- 
naled from the butts by means of different col 
red disks, as follows: White disk, shot in the 
bull's-eye, value 4; red disk, shot in the centre, 
value 3; black disk, shot in the outer (A), value 
2 Kach competitor is allowed five rounds, with 
the privilege of two sighting shots 

rhe association, under the presidency of Col 
onel WitiiaMm C, Cuurcn, begins erations 
under the most favorable auspices Its aims are 
of great importance from mar point f view 


and it deserves, as it well doubtless receive, the 


FRIENDS. 


wishes to obtain the 


SROKEN-KNEED 


.f any one reputation of 
being 


bined, 


desired end 


a philanthropist and a philosopher com 
way of his affainin ig the 


atiating 


there is no surer 
lifferent 


eives when he 


than by ex} on the 
treatment which 


ing on the gli 


aman re is sail 


stening and when 


he is battling WW 


sea of prosperity 


ith the black waves of adversity 


It is alwavs a sure card to play to talk about 
how one’s friends drop off when they discover 
that there is a probability that, instead of getting 


any thing out of him, he 
thing from them. It is 
cult to point the moral to 
shown that they never one for himself, but 
that their affe at the best, a somewhat 
refined description of that kind known as ** cup- 
board love,’ 


may want to drag 
not by any means diffi 
the effect that it is 


some- 


love 


*tlOm «18, 


People, when dealing with this matter upon 


abstract grounds, have nothing but 


for the 


prosperous 


compassion 
condemnation for the 
This is 
world 


unfortunate and 
friends, 
majority of the 


fact by making its practice 


unjust, and the 
acknowledges the 
wonderfully at vari 


lat ge 


ance with its pre¢ ept. 
rhe truth is, that a great portion of those per- 


sons who come te grief show few traits of char- 


acter, wnen in the midst of their misfortunes, 
calculated to endear them to the hearts of those 
with whom they constantly associate. Your 
broken-kneed friend is, more often than not, a 


carping, disagreeable feilow, always ready to make 
nasty remarks himself, but prepared to take in 
stant offense at any thing smart that may be said 
of him. ‘The true man bears his 
& manner not 
about demanding sympathy and substantial rec- 
ognition of his misfortunes, and losing patience 
if this be not extended to him. 
The broken-kneed friend, on the other hand, is 
continually of his troubles, and pointing 
out, with tiresome pertinacity, 
able for them. According to his own 
showing, he has been the most prudent, talented, 
and man that lived. Hint 
that he has, perhaps, failed in a matter of judg- 
ment, and though such is undoubtedly the case, 
he will work himself up into a tremendous fume, 


woes in as be- 


coming as possible, caring to go 


immediately 


raving 
how he is answer- 
none of 


conscientious ever 


and rail against what he describes as your flinty- 
heartedness and calm insolence in a manner that 
is startling, if not edifying. He does not only 
show his teeth to your face, but he has many a 
snap at you behind your back, You are, per- 
haps, prosperous, and he isn’t. Sut is that any 
merit of yours, think you? or is it any discredit 


to him that he is not in the upper position? Not 
a bit of it. You have had luck, and he has not; 
that is your only super iority over him. It is not 


by any means an easy matter to do him a kind- 
ness. If yon treat him gushingly, he is at once 
impressed with the firm conviction that you are 
enfeavoring tc patronize him—a sort of thing 
which he immediately resolves not to stand. If 
you adopt a calmer tone toward him, he jumps to 
the conclusion that you are a “‘ stuck-up” 
and are ashamed to fraternize with him on ac- 
count of his poverty. If you ask him to your 
house to dinner, to meet certain other friends, 
the probability is that he detects a desire on your 


snob, 


HARPER'S 


part to slight him, apparent in your not having 
asked him to meet some one else. If you do not 
pass him the compliment at all, you must expect 
henceforward most bitter 
foe. When, progress of a conversa- 
tion, 
to another which he has enunciated, he persuades 
himself that you are vaunting your superiority at 
But, 
he has not, he is not going to allow himself to be 
put upon, and he does battle with you in a 
manner that is, to say the least of it, extremely 
vigorous. In his dormant moments he 
| tinually explaining how very impotent he is, 
how he can not, expect to do as you 
| and the rest of the He knows that 
he is an utterly insignificant being, and that 
though he may have brains and a fine nature, he 
must be taught to appreciate this fact. But he 
thanks goodness that teaching is unnecessary, as 
he has learned the lesson sufficiently well. 


to be considered his 
during the 


you venture to express an opinion contrary 


his expense. because you have money and 


is con- 
and 


of course, 


world can, 


CENTAUR 


cured 


LINIMENT 
Has wonderful 


aches, 


more cases of rheumatism, 


swellings, frost-bites, caked-breasts, 


paibs, 
burns, scalds, salt-rheum, etc., upon the human frame, 


and strains, spavin, galls, etc., upon animals in one 
year than all other pretended remedies have since the 
of the 


cures accompany each bottle, 


world began. The Liniment and cer- 
tificates of 
and will be 
Thers 


it will not subdue, or 


recipe 
remarkable 
sent gratis to any one. It is no humbug 


is no pain which it will not relieve, no swelling 
lameness it will not cure. No 
afford to be 
White Wrapper for family use; the 
Yellow Wrapper for animals 50 cents; 
$100. J. B. Rose & Co., 53 Broadway, 


(Cont. } 


family or stock-owner can without Cen- 


taur Liniment 
Price large 
bottles, New 


York, 


MAISON DE BLANC, PARIS. 


Amona the first-class establishments in the capital 
of France, I recommend most particularly to my lady 


readers who may go to Paris, by no means to omit a 


visit to the Grande Maison de Blanc, 6 Boulevart des 
Capucines, This important house contains all that 
good taste has yet created in the way of Linen, Table 
Linen, Embroidered Curtains, Guipures, Fine Under- 


clothing, Lace 


dies’ Cloaka, 


Head-dresses, Laces, Trousseaux, and La 


of the 
of lace 


A few days ago I was one few privi 


sons who visited the galleries curtains which 


the Grande Maison de Blanc sends to the *‘ Vienna Ex- 


hibition.” 


in two large 


These magnificent productions were exposed 


halls, where they were visited by the most 


elegant 
part 


French manufacture, veritable 


whom I noticed a large 
All these marvels of 
chefs-d 


ladies of Paris, 
of the 


among 
American colony. 


artistic @ucre, 


Vrench 


is Well as the high praise of the President of the 


have excited the admiration of the élite of the 


society, 


Republic. Among the other visitors of distinction were 


all the princes and princesses of Orleans,—[ Exchange.) 


| Ir an article is to be judged by its popularity or suc- 
cess, the Wilson Sewing-Machine is certainly ahead of 
all competitors, as all the other companies’ increase 
combined does not reach one-half of 4100 per cent. We 
would advise our readers to call and see a machine 
that can “achieve such wonders, at the office of the 
Wilson Sewing-Machine Co. Sold complete for $50, 


and warranted for five years. Salesroom at 707 Broad- 

way, New York, and in all other cities in the United 

States. The Company want agents in country towns. 
\¢ sim.) 


Mosquito Nets 
$3 50 upward. 
& Co., 724 Broadway, 


Patent Adjustable, from 
Dealers supplied. G. L. Kevry 
N. ¥.—[Com. ] 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


N Accurate and Comprehensive Idea 
of the new method of curing Hernia is a very val- 
uable item of knowledge to every ruptured person. 
The New Elastic Truss, without metal springs, is worn 
with comfort night and day, retaining the Rupture se- 
curely at all times, and soon effects a permanent cure. 
Sold at a reasonable price. It is sent by mail every 
where by the Elastic Truss Co., No. 683 Broadway, 
N. Y., who supply their Descriptive Circulars free on 
application, 


lhe Best Elastic Truss, without metal springs, 
is Pomeroy’s E.astio Rupture Bert rhe best 
Trusses with metal springs are Pomenoy’s Wire Spring; 
Kouper Sroner and Fineer-Pap Trusses. For par- 
ticulars, address Pomeroy & Co.,744 Broadway, N. Y. 
Pomenroy’s TRUSSES ARE THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


TNRIVALLED and alone. 

CABLE SCREW WIRE 
never rip, leak, or come apart. Ask for them, 
pair will satisfy any one that they have no equal, 
out for the Patent Stamp. 


One 
Look 


F JR the rich with few children it may do to buy ashoe 
without Tips; but, for those who are blessed with 
little money and many children it is ruinous to buy any 


others than SILVER-TIPOED Shoes. 


OUR NEW 


Practical Back 
PIANO sTroo LS, 





BEFORE 

Elegantly upholstered and plated; will fit any stool 
or ottoman ; is self-adjustable ; ise ndorsed by the most 
eminent Pianists and Physicians. State color desired, 
and on receipt of $3 50 we will immediately send 
goods. J.N. MORSE & CO., Gen’l Agents, 
13 Temple Place, Boston. Special Terms to the Trade. 


PIMPLES. 


send (free) recipe for my VEGETABLE 

removing Pimples, Black Worms, Blotches, 
Moths, Tan, and all Diseases of the Skin, leav- 
and with a healthy glow. Also, sure pro- 
growth of Hair on bald heads or smooth 
CHAPMAN, Chemist, 197 Broad 
Post-Ulfice Box, 5128. 


AND 


AFTER. 








I will 
BALM, 
Freckles, 
| ing it ¢ lear, 
| cess for fine 
| faces. THOS. F 
way, New York, 








WEEKLY. 


MEW. 73 


Sm 





(er MUSICAL ALMANAC 


Epilepsy or Fits. 


A SURE CURE for this distressing complaint is 
now made known in a Treatise (of 48 octavo pages) on 
gn and Native Herbal Preparations, published by 
Puetrs Brown. The prescription was discov- 
ered by him providential manner that he can 
not ¢ refuse to make it known, as it has 
cured every body who has used it for Fits, never hav- 
ing failed in a single case. The ingredients may be 
obtained from any druggist. A copy sent free to alla 
plicants by mail. Address Dr, O. PHELPS BROW x, 


sent free on epplication. 


In such a 


onsecientiously 





21 Grand Street, Jersey City, N. J. 






. 
Diagrams of Targets 
made with a 

Kemington Rifle. 





‘“ REMINGTON’S ” 


Breech-Loading 
LONG RANGE MATCH RIFLES. 
Also, Sporting and Hunting and Target Rifles and Shot- 
Guns, Cartridges, Reloading Implements, 
Primers, &c., & 251 BROADWAY, 
Armory, [lion, N. Y. New York, 


ADV AN'T. AGE. 


Every advantage to be gained in Life 
secured under poli old 


United States Life Insurance Co. 


Insurance is 


cles of the 








Chartered 1850. Cash assets, $4,000,000, $124 O2 
cash assets to every $100 lia The most favora- 
se terms ire made with successful Agents Try us. 


»the UNITED STATES LIFE 


y+ »p INSURANCE 
( OMPANY, 


261-2-3 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


GORHA M’S 


AMPLEs| 
BEREE. ii 












rated ards nvelopes, 
Tags, &c. Itis beautifully 
chased and heavily Silver 
Plated. Putup and sent, 
ail complete, for $1.50, 
Cwitheut case $1.25.) By 
ma | .5 cents extra 
W.B. Gorham, 
149 Washington &t., 


piete 





It formis « 
Printing Office 
) for small work. 





Stamps. 


Also, Ribbon 
FOR SAL E = Lookout Mountain, 

4y Tennessee, near Chattanooga, the 
property known as Lookout Mountain Educational In- 
stitutions, eleven buildings, and about fifty acres on 
eastern brow and slope of LOOKOUT, one of the most 
_——_ resorts for health and magnificent scenery. 
asy ascent of 1400 feet above Tennessee River. Emi- 
nently suitable for a Sanitary Resort and Infirmary, 
for a Summer Hotel, or for a large College. For terms 
of sale, which are liberal, and for full particulars and 
description, with cut, address WILTSE & PRATT, 
Real Estate Agents, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Write for a Price-List to J. H. JOHNSTON, 





No. 4/79 ~ 
= SMITHFIELD ST PITTSBURGH PA. 
Breech-Loading Shot Guns, $40 to $300. Double Shot 
Guns, $8 to $150. Single Guns, $3 to $20. Rifles, $8 10 
$75. Revolvers, $6 to $25. Pistola, $1 to $8. Gun Ma- 
terial, Fishing Tackle, &c. Large discounts to dealers or 
clubs, Army Guns,Revolvers, &c., bought or traded for. 
Goods sent by express, C.O.D., to be examined before 
paid for. 


CHENEY BRO’S | 
American Gros-Grain Silks, 


IN BLACK STRIPES, 
AND ELEGANT FALL COLORS, 
Of Shades especially adapted for Suitings. 


LOVEJOY’S GLASS-CUTTER, 


WITH PUTTY-KNIFE COMBINED. 





Cuts glass better than a diamond: 
Honse, Store, or Shop; 
for itself the first time 
ly packed, 
ter stamp, by 


is useful in every 
lasts a lifetime, and will pay 
used. Sent prepaid to any ad- 
npon receipt of 50 cents and let- 
LVAN L. LOVEJOY, 


229 Washington St., Boston. 
ASTHMA £2" Graa bare: snahice sate 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR ac. MOVE oe 
EK XE Bw — LETS! JouN P. Moore's 


4s ‘ Safe, cheap, accurate, 
a Send for Circular. 


dress, safe 








destructive. 


_[Je NE 28, 1873. 


HE NORTH AMERICA LIFE JIN. 
SURANCE COMPANY, of New York, 
| would like to make engagements with intelligent, 
trustworthy, and active men throughout the coun- 
actas Agents for the Company. Its Special 
Feature is the Registry System originated by this 
| Company, and now practiced under the General 
| Laws of the State of New York. Jt has also 
adopted the Tontine Plan, which, used with 
Registry 
Jeature, 
Assets, 
The Company is purely mutual, 
Issues all kinds of Policies and Annuity Be nds, 


For particulars, address 


try, 


Sy tem, makes a strong and attractive 


nearly $6,000,000. 


Nortu AMER 
LirE Insurance Company, 
17 & 19 Warren 8t., N. Y. City 





[No Cords es Used. 








SHADE ROLLERS. 
=: PAT.OCTAf64. : 


*@pBi} OY} 0} JUeg 


| SWUIL CNV STAGOW 








For Sale by Upholsterers. 


Cor. Br ne 
486 Street, 


N. ¥. City 





} ADJUSTABLE 
WINDOW 
Will Fit any Window —_ _ a Life Time, 
COR. SEVEN. 
C.C. SELLERS, ‘sos 
Philadelphia, 
THE BEST IN USE 
BLATCHLEY’S 
Ice Cream Freezer. 
(Tingley’s Patent}, will produce @ finer quality of Cream 
made. Is p< =e tly air-ticht, and will pay the entire cost 
of the machine in one season mene ice alone. 5izes 


Broadway, 
SCREENS. 
TEE INTH AND MAR. 
wND FOR CIRCUL. 
HORIZONTAL 
in less time and with less labor than any other Freezer 
from three to forty quarts. Call and see it, or send for 


catalogue CHASG BLATC aL EY Manufacturer, 
506 Commerce St., Philadelphia, 
JROTECT your 
Child’s Eye- 
sight. Novelty Car- 


riage, with Patent Ad- 
justable Canopy 
Ce Price $18 00, 


Old Style Perambula- 


tors from $7; Central 
Park Swings reduced 
to $10: also, Veloci- 


yedes, Baby Jumpe re, 
Loonineiiiolen os, & Toys. 

Send for circular to 
LEWIS P. TIBBALS, 
512 Broad way, opposite 
St. Nicholas Hotel. 
(Patent Canopy put on any carriage.) 


“T>. Have a Cricket 


| “on THR HEARTH, 18 THE LUCKIEST THING IN THE 
“ worip.”—Cnas, Dickens. The large illustrated fam- 
ily paper—“* Tue Crtokrr on Tue Hearta”—only $18 
|} year, A 85 CHROMO FREE, Great success. 
} 100,000 sold. 16 pages, crowded with freshest stories, 
&c. Will pay one Gen’) Agent in each county a monthly 
cash salar Send $1 for Agent’s Outfit (chromos, sam- 
ples, terms, &« Apply now for territory. We 2 
this paper 3 mos, for 25, Object, to introduce. 
Try it. Jones & Hav.ey, Pub’rs, 176 Broadway, N. Y. 


THE LATEST IMPROVEMENTS ARE 


Found only in the 











operate 







“ Victor” —— 
LAWN 
MOWER, 


Arbeiter Lawn Mower Co.,, Hartford, Conn 


SURF HOTEL, 

b FIRE ISLAND, 

| Is now open for Guests. 

Through Tickets and Baggage Checked by Trains of 
SOUTH-SIDE RAILROAD, 

leaving South Eighth Street, Williamsburgh, 

A.M. and 4 P.M, 








at 8-30 


D. S. S. SAMMIS, Propriet 





Send for Descriptive Pamphlets, Price-Lists, &c. 
Liberal Inducements to General Merchants & Dealers. 


For Sale by H. W. JOHNS, 


87 Maiden Lane, N. ¥- 


TT v TT 
PRINTING. 
SELF-INKING PEARL PRESS 
Vew and valuable invention. Every buat 
ness man should have one. Presses and 
Outfits from 810 upwards. Send stamp 
for Catalogue of Presses, Type. Cuts 7G 
“Golding & Co., 14 Kilby St., Boston 











Fok excessive orungnvaty perspiration of the hands, 


feet, arm-pits, &c., NAH LE’S TOLLE 2 
POWDER is a Perfect Remedy. SOL! 
BY DRUGGISTS. By Mai paid, 7H ¢ nts. 


| NAHLE & CO., Baltimore, Maryland. 
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8, 1873, wan sa 


ve I AHOGANY, | Cut Paper Patterns 


ination, If WALNUT, ROSEWOOD, RED & | 
Mt the coun. SPANISH CEDAR, | LADIES' AND CHILDREN'S SUITS 


AND ALL KINDS 





79 Hone 28, 1873.] pls oi HARPER'S WEEKLY. nRG 


WOODWARD’S 


nariona. | Fresh Summer Books 
ARCHITECT. PUBLISHED BY 
lena Detatie’” | HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 











Soy d-Wood Lumber, HARPER'S BAZAR. Specificationswestimates | 
ated by this Har | WELVEDoLLarspost-p F anren é ROTH u send either of the 
he Ger gy L008, PLANK, BOARDS, (1000Diagrams,illustra- |; tong ‘age prepar”, any part of 
eae, - ND VENEERS. The MONCKTON’S | ; the United States, on receipt of the pric 
It has al A 4 | he se Pat oan « are Guapxp To Fit any Figure, and \ ting all branches of Con- 
a GEO. W. READ & CO., =| 288 Ailed with the greatest accuracy, w as w be ad structive Carpentry, e@~ Hauren'’s Cataroove mailed free on receipt of 
‘d with th . A jJusted by the nest lnexperienced The bust measure NATIONAL < . Siz Cent n postage etar ’ 
i —_ Mil d Yard, 136 to 200 Lewis St., cor. 6th, E.R. s taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body Roofing, Framing, Stair - a en ——T 
attractive - . ders a mai! promptly and faithfully executed. under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder building, &Handrailing 
er Oni ee 3 stamp for Cat alogue and Price-List. biades, and two inches above the fullest part of the BU l LDE R. Twtve Dotiars, post-paid I 
y ne chest; and for Children, straight around the body Z pal HARPER'S MAGAZINE for July 


4 ROGERS?” | tder the arms, “ ORANGE JUDD & CO., 245 BROADWAY, N. Y. - 
















































































: . The following Patterns are now ready: al ANECDOTES OF PUBLIC MEN ty J 
GROUPS OF ‘ ” Vol. IV. « y - \ Agente Wanted, male or female, to Foun ky li2mo, 4 ! OM ‘earl ie 1” = 
uity Bonds S T AT U \ R y "SG » ans eae | Za sell our Patent Spool Holder, Thread Cu = 
, ” j j | LADY'S GORED WRAPPER eucans No. 5 < ter, and Needle a ader combined. Jt Il 
oe é + vis | LADY'S WATER-PROOF CLOAK. . “s out. Sample box of 2 styles by mail, 25¢ | GO A-FISHING. By W.C. Paix Crown 8yo, 
From $10 to $25. | GIRL’S PRINCESSE SUIT (for girl from 2 to \ k- Also, other nove sition Send for Circulars Cloth, Beveled Edges, $2 5 
“theFavored Scholar,” | cHicp's GABRIKLLE DRESS AND WALK.” a A IV 
law s D'S G: ELLE tsS AND ALK- | 
M PANY. - ve $18. ING COAT (for child from 6 mouths to 4 To Sell our New Book, now ready, | "tUROPE "AND ike E Age  PANELLERS IN 
ANY, » A New Group, Price $18, weno ald oo L000 : . ’ ady, EUROPE AND THE EAST. Bk 1 Guide 
City BS catalogue and Price-List ton | JACKET (or boy from 4109 year oid) 29 | The Rebel General's | tria"fiay, Sicily, ‘Heypt, Syrin Turkey. Greve 
: Catalogue and Price-List to | JACKET (for boy from 4 to 9 years old “ 99 ‘ 4 : pt rke Greece, 
, ; seERs, | YOUTH'’S ENGLISH WALKING COAT, | id Switzerland, Russia, Denmark, Sweden, § nd 
JOHN ROGERS, | YOUTH'S ENGLISH WALKING COAT | Loval Bride. Great Britain and Irelaud, By W. Pramas Pee 
= 212 Fifth Ave.,New York. | ¢, > = ny TALOONS (for youth - 2 on pat yar fai scnee. Twelth Yea. @ enste t40 3 : 
‘ oO 15 years old A true picture of Scenes in the te ’ h , arly * and 
S 000 ACRES!—CHEAP FARMS! The INFANT'S WARDROBE (Cloak, Gored Robe 8 civil war. Send etamp for Circular ; +-* ities. Large 12mo, Half Leather, Pocket- 
9 (VN ieapest Land in Market, for sale by Yoke Slip, Night Slip, Petticoat, aud Sh w. J. HOLLAND & co. — a 
on Od I? wads PACIE IC RAILROAD COMPANY, in | LADY'S WATTEAU WRAPPER Noa | WANTED Springfield, Mass., or Chicago, 11 : 
oe bt the | te Valley! 23,000,000 ACRES in | GIRL’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (for gir! from : ANNUAL RECORD OF SCIENC E AND INDUS 
+ ® te OTR aL NEBRASKA now for sale in tracts of e surimieens ani ith ‘DRESSIN an “ 44 Canvassing Books Sent Free for ay von aon . , hota de ~ ay wy Bain, 
s rd ve and ten years’ credi 3E} ) )RESSING - GOW? of the Smithsonian | no, with the Assistance 
> a ee Sones taterys icomnnet” MILD AND AND SMOKING-CA ani « « | PROP. FOWLER’S GREAT WORK f Eminent Men of Science. 12 er 700 pp., 
4 =m ser a L CLIMATE, FERTILE SOIL, AN | PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE pikes: w th Aprot On Manhood, Womanhood, and their ‘ nh, Pe OH Uniform with the Ann he f 
pe DANCE OF GOOD WATER. THE BEST | front Over-skirt and Walking Ski “ 43 Mutual Inter-relations; Love, e and Industry for 1871. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00.) 
g v AB EI IN THE WEST! The Great Mining Re- LOW-NECKED EVENING DR ESS, with Ad Its ws, Power, &c, vI 
4 MA rk ning, Colorado, Utah, and Nevada being justable Court Train and Round Skirt »-* €& Agents are selling from 20 to 30 copies of this | MISS BEECHER 's HOUSEKEE PE R & HEAL TH 
as ° < gos farmers in the Platte Valley. SOi Vol. V. Poy My amy? BE KEEPER: ( Five H Kk 
DIERS ‘ENTITLED TO A HOMESTEAD OF 160 DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with Post! 7 Or ean, stating experience, & } ‘l and Healthful Cook 
ne =o ACRES. ar seer i gp tet escape poe a ion Baqsue, Apron-fr ot Over skirt, and Un- | BaTRUEAL & BLISHING Cb., Phila phia, Pa Dire fone dee Healt nd Hap} 
FREE HOMES FU ALL. yung SCVSS OS CHOLCS der Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old “ @ | I ed by Pl ans of a s I 
— hy s open for entry under the Home- "Ss SACOUR W ee “ y as Ae ty BOOK AGENTS are wante . ‘ t i 
Government Lar | LADY’S SACQUE WRAPPER 4 p - : 12m loth, § 
. se wai Law, near this Great rrr re -3 markets | LADY'S LINGERIE (Dressing Sacque, Corse W AN I ED. 0 sell popular Standard Works | VII 
— jall the conveniences of an old settled country, Cover, Night Sacque, ¥ ike Nig wht Dress, ¥ ~ ean ne of a ch FARM BALLADS. By Wit Carterton. Illustrated 
purchasers of Railroad Land. Sectional | Chemise, and Drawers “ 6 S => < pedia of | a, 29 woe f S svo, Cloth, Beveled ] ale ; 
ex aC t loc pone of Dae: also, new | SLEEV ELESS SA‘ QUE AND CAPE, with a a ud ve / : re T' he L fe 4, : at; The La 1 G Edves, $2 & 
- ive Pamphlet with New Maps Mailed | French Blouse, Apron-front Over-skirt, and dapted ‘for Theolowleal & Wesley are admira vill 
' DAVIS. La ( i = Walking Skirt 20 di ino i ts aan en thor "Th y* Ak THE TREATY OF WASHING TON Ite Ne 
0. F. DA _ and ommissioner, | TALMA, with Pointed Hood, Postilion Waist, _ a we lle = ee Ane SUUSCIIDer as Exe 1 the D 
ENS. U. R. R. Co., Omana, Nen. | Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt “ 96 — 8 energe " su mre Canvassers \ - ' J oy Bey 
, VEST BASQUE, with Over-skirt a1 1 Kilt-pleat- BD vn we! yp chewed wl - , . , + 
e Time, THE FAMILY ed Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 ye — x my Ww ( yang The 7 . t of “ ts) - 
t. SEVEN. tone L ADY'S POSTILION ‘BASQl b WRAPPER “ 9 ; dienes ef Binal te tent ee oe THE FISHING TOURIST: A) i =" 
\ND MAR. Ch § "0 \ 1 5-Pleat Blouse, Over- Califor cummlils teamttnnmteh aaa oodinen tant - Reference I By Cua . 
‘ETS, —_ erry: one I, skirt, and Walking Skirt ~ men . ‘ LN I r furtl open song 7 . LB —" Gr | : " I 
a | ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT (for boy a nah sumeeeely aay Sees t , 
phia, from 4 to 12 years old « os | AVERY BILL, : 
POSTILION BASQUE POLONAISE with | Care of Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, N. Y , 
—— Apron Front and Adjustable Demi-Trained | TURNING-POINTS IN LIFE I u i Par 
IN USE __ Skirt aia “ 97 Rook Agents—** Twenty Thousand | *!c% A! B.A ‘ + Cau v 
- | LOOSE POLONAISE WALKING STITT “ 99 | Leagues iZmu, ¢ $i i 
’ GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French Yoke . 
EY'S Sir gh st ove antionc ro, | UNDER THE SEAS” | wvosows werony oF sounmaue. , 
NTAL ing Gown “st |, wt i : the , oe Gras By 
"1 HIGHLAND SUIT (for boy from 2to5 years old) * 39 LIONS re NOVELTY in Subscription ke. MI Fuevenio H ‘ , 
DOUBLE-BREASTED JA KE I, Shirt W wus read Won 
a and K kerbockers (for ww from 5 to . 110 Tulle base ‘tilustra- 
| vears old “ 20 | slone, Firet edition ready exhausted. Outa 
ty of Cream in wt f , _ ever ng t Agents wanted East, West, Nort HE w Oo S 
, BASQUE, with Grecian ¢ e, Open-front Ove it . at, rth, 
her Free | t} rt va fr . 
1 | Pande snd Pull Trained SRire™ « gp | and Souths ‘Pull particulars tree. Address T NEW NOVEL 
lone. Sizes | PRINCESSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT “ 41 1 . ! 1 & CU., Publishers, Boston. Mase 
or send for DOLMAN SACQUE WALKING SUIT - € DORN ¥ 
aT oTATS —— x | OUR HOMES with the new r 
acturer, The only al Cherry-Stoner made. It leaves DOUBLE TALMA, APRON-FRONT AND : 
The only practica verry yner made. iea Nr ray iy ekIRt o ‘ m \ sells lib wild fire 
stig, fez Corte made eters | DOUBLE AIM Aig FRONT AND | (| AMORA AOS Eitri: | THE SEASON 
- te fen 1 00 for sample. BLE- BREASTED J RET, ORT Address W {PENTER x} on 
CT your et it. oopELEn ss: an a OVER-SKIRT. and WALKING SKIR1 “ 4 jldr F. ¢ ARPE rER, Fox Ma BLISHED BY 
9 z : " . r v ; GIRL'S aby ys —s PULONAISE SUIT (for 1) ' y : Vv 
ovelty Car ag Fgh i de gy from 5 to 15 , « ag | WV ANTED—A Cate of Diseased Kidneys or Biad- | HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
J Ps so, Sole anufacture of Lightning an | der that etifut ‘ uf not cure 
~~. Ad- m-Table Apple-Parers, Lightning Peach-Parers, Lot IS a INZE \ \ E 31  B + E, with Aprot 4 Address P.O. 1 g York r- 
1Opy. 7 front Over t ar ilk t ee 6 “4 ent b ma r t i receipt Mi 
and Climax Appie-Corer and Slicer - . | c ‘ j r 2 j 
$18 00, DOUBLE BREASTED REDINGOTE W ALK LL 
$18 01 ING SUIT « «| A AGENTS, ' 
Perambula- " Db ’ 
7; Central Dp NOVELTY 1 FULI DRESS TOILE! rE (Low. Net ced = LOR & ( Sieraniiee | ae iow encom 
. Inc ‘ RE LB cKed Basque OR & CO = aton or ( “A 8 . . lee ‘ ‘ 
80 Ke | R INTING-I RESSES, with Grecian Bertha, Trained Over-skirt, and tion beats the wor Sten imneene ~~ 1 { ev M ng ] \ " P 
Jumpere, The Best yet Invented Mme ool = — - OM \ be, & ~ Pray 
eee, & Toye , DOLMAN MANTLE WALKING SUIT. “ 51 | GENTS AND SALESMEN.—Most for pore =~ ee 
circular to at id Ay SI- Vol. VI. } 4 nate to make mot pleasantly, res 
TIBBALS, 3 7 4 DOLMAN VEST-POLONAISE STREET SUIT “ 7 yy Gur eS . , : \ f c ART. By L. } hor 
Ay, opposite And Unsurpassed for Gen- | qgii7 RASQUE, with Apron-fronut Over-skirt | Vircdlars O. F. TEMPLETON, 615 Broadw N.Y LOnS ON 8 HEAS Nj B B A - . ' 
: Hotel. eral Job Printers and Walking Skirt : oe - Lllustrated Pay 
OVER 8000 IN T'SE. GIRL'S W ARDROBE, Sacque, Sailor Blouse | AGEN TS . foe be wan & Co,, 8th St., New 
= INS. O. s. 1 . = and Skirt, Basque fastened behind, Over - | Ss 1 r Gest me book " q : 
cket x bn — cs ee on Fs ctiet, Low-Necked Over Dress, and Bretelle | $30a week andexpenses. Salary orCommission. | MURPHY'S MASTER. 1 a ie A f 
oe ita doe oe — ; . ‘for 1 from 2 to 13 years old — ae E Var ne 2¢at Xu re 
;° mm TSB PRIN rING MATERIAT, | SL os LE SS JAC KET WAL KING stir “ 15 $5 to $20 re - Arente wanted! All casere of working peo- “One of the Fan A He Horseback,” 
trated fam- #1 Federal & 152 Kneeland Sts., Boston; Branch | CH AT ELAINE REDINGOTE WALKING 1 werk sinthelrs . ; the time than at 16 aK., & vo, Pape ' 
—only $la Nore, 43 Broadway & 88 Mercer St., N.Y IT “ 47 else. Particulars free. Address G. Stinson & Co., Portiand, Maine. 4 
at SUCCeRS, aie a rig « Philadelphia; J. F.E dis, St LOOSE FRONT DOUBLE-BREASTED PO OLD KENSINGTON. By™M enay, A 
est stories, . Kellog g, Chicago, Ll. Send for LONAISE WALKING SUTT “* 23 | ANTED! Agents to sell our Rubber Stampe and f“ The V ‘ t ra I trated 
oa GABRIELLE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT. “ 24 a er _ ties Address U.S. Manufacturing Paper, $1 00; ¢ b, ¢ 
omos, sam- he Publi _ mae . . a | 97 ibard St faltimor Mad . 
We send LOVEJOY’S METALLIC | prepaid. on vensigt of TWENTE DIUR Onna Me | : 2 -~ : 
) introduce, = ny . ’ TSPAlG, ON TSCSIP. O aN wis. Nine > P NIT KEN CHi ING Hie A entures and Opir 
eng WEATHER HOUSES | Patterns will be seut for $200. No patterns separated $40 PER WEEK EN CASEE to AGENTS, | een eine Durwrn (Lord Lotton. Author ot 
Indicate the changes in the weather xchanged , . nees paid en test of the Bar in Moe 
TS ARE and are poy mantel ornaments, The In ordering, please specify the Number of paper cot COUI rl R & CO., Charlotte. M a et - | ; 
little lady appears in fair and therman | taining — and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied G100 Fact We Mk. Agents w t a k 12mo. ¢ $ ’ 
in stormy weather, and they never | at the usual discount. - — 3 ey et gs . 
perate, cuts 14 make mistakes. Sent prepaid to any EL —WrHERG Wee " ‘ PTLE & CO & : 6 
. wy address, safely pac ked, nen receipt — HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 4 MONTH to Agent hes , | LITTLE KATE KIRBY By F. W. 1 ‘ A 
of $2 00 (Two), by $A75 sta ple as fi . C. M. LININGTON, Chicag ee a , M de No 
ALVAN L. LOVEJOY, — te Mau's Frien r Herself,” &c. Illustrated 
Proprietor & Manufacture SAMPI +} Sain Cnt oat lek fae Svo, Paper, 75 cent i 
‘ 229 Washington St., Boston. a fe ond cot 1? » R 1. W ( Le OT .. 81 Chatham Square, N. ¥ ‘ : 
wapricetodealer, __ | STEREOPTICONS, &c., &c. New slides at greatly bh a Be Bdge Mh LL 
reduced prices. A very profitable business for a man | TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and Birds of Prey." “J i hieeeniin Ce ~~ & 
POULTRY WORLD. with small capital. a stamp for Cats nlogue BAZAR. scene * tile Ghee ———- Leg »” 4 
45 *plendidly Illustrated Monthly, devoted entirely t: my 1: eas Gbeaien : x Palen, File Hanren’s M ieocum, Swe Ye = $4 00 6 
¥ ar % POULTRY i + ts = a ~¥ imen Mos en's . eRELY, On : aa | GEORGE ELIOT'S MIDDLEMARCH. M 
ess PO O artford, Conn. ARPES S DALAR, me 5¢8 n n h: a Study of P al Lif ty Gy 
oe |MANN’S DOUBLE TROLLING: SPOON. Hanren's Macazove, Hanrrn's Werxiy,and Haneen's | ior, Author of Bede,” * The Mill o1 
a J { RIGHTS for Sale. Our g Bazan, fo e vear, ‘ any two for $7 Flos Ror x , } > ‘ 4 
‘ “_ ‘ Patent Coll T3 also, our Aun Extra Cop if either the Magazine, WeEKLy, or Popular Ed Ss I er, $1 60; Cl pe 
ala * - Sa ly Detachable Clasp Bazan will be augiplied gratia for every Club of Five | ' 9 
\ Collar Button. Send Star | Supsor t $4 00 each ittance ; oF 
7 Y/* for Circular FLATLEY & MAK. ri se for O20 Of - dep dnd , ‘ * | ROBIN GRAY. By Cuances Grenon, “Anthor of 
» Trains of f SON, P. O. Box 96, Brooklyn, N. Y. Fhe Fosage on the Megnaine, « Sts ‘ . — the King,” and “For Lack of Gold.” 6vo, 
D TT y Positively i F og a = —— wd catehi ng Muskallonge, year o Wee and Bazar Bice —— ' 
. 0 rely and perma- ike, Pickerel, Bass, Trout, &c. By mail, pri i¢ where fe punaesreers | : my , 
rh, at 8-30 AM M E RI N G nently cured, at an ex- ah. 4: - JS Maga r the Weekly or Bazar, ¢ *y the United | A PASSION IN Jarre RS. By Awxre Tuomas 
“~ only $ 2. S nds stamp for Circular to | ras You ask WHY we can sell sO? eg vt. a v ae data te ane th ) Ma Denis Donne F " 
&% ROCKWELL, 53 Wood St., Cleveland, Ohio. Class 7 Octave Pianos for $2 1 it . that ; for Mayas . | ( re Played ¢ The Dower House Theo 
oprietor. ’ ’ ’ - | DD Wes 4 fie . eu yine : 
| . We answer—Itcosis less than $300 with the —er for the Week » Races. @ oN ; Leig On erself aving for *h Stakes 
9 A New and Wonderful Method of showing | to make any 6 Piano sold he fler t ate of the order | « ” @ i y +. 5 centa ; care - 
* GHOSTS S in every man’s house without the | through Agents, ail s whem make i meeniiitiney thin tin LP Office Order or Draft . : 
nh : my eave ie me To od ge | SOP Bor 4 anip direct to me : payahie the order of Hanren & Brornuerns is prefe F.J.KALDENBERG, 
right secured. Sent by return mail for ® cts, | lies at Factory price, and warrant able to Bank Notes, sinre, st 1 the Order « Draft t r of nde of 
M. W. TYLER & CO., Providence, R. L 5 Years Send for \ustrated cir- be vet stolen, it can € renewed wilhoul joss to M t ts & Amber 
Lists, &c cular, in which we Tefer to over 600 Sankers, Merchants, the sender Wor ’ ute B . : 
Asis, aC. &c. (some of whom you may know), using our Pianos, : agp a. Wax 4 ean, A 
& Dealers. . Per 8 \ LAN in 44 States and Territories. Please state where you saw ' . - 1 Pr , 
INS WA a = SS this notice. Termes ror Anvertisrne tx Harper's WEEKLY anp & S n w Cir a re Be x... 
’ Maes : U. 8. Piano Co., 810 Broadway, N.Y. | Haxren’s Bazar — Nassau, cor. John, and 4 B Rt a 
N. ¥. MHE = 7 We neide Pages. $200 per Line sroad wa Newport, N Travers Block 
°. ; HE MOST LAUGHABLE ILLUSTRATED PAPER a tee att om Line aimee Line; | 
Or x " Sent on trial three monthe for 10 - : ‘ SOF r Agente wante , ness ent y 
Riazbout the Il their B GRAINING in on arth 5 D 1 trial th monthe for 1 ; ye ° we Sinn on ; a ~» 4 ad 
G. ww then te come pn on the new Patan Paavo. | ents. TI. S. COOK, 767 Broadway, N. ¥. ae Baser. — ee Cuts and Display, | #72.) \ D \) + new. G.G. SHAW, Biddetord,M 
_ PRESS lg? METALLIC GZAiNING TOOLS. Send stamp for circu- : $1 25 per Line—each insertion. Weekl \ Afnene 
‘very busi- J.4.Cattow, Cavelead, Ohi, | V7 1GS. TOUPEES, &e. ountepay, maker, = AGENTS ~ pale det: i hey LEP ag pe 
resees and STAR JOB PRINTING PRESS 276 Dean St., Brooklyn, N “Enough said.” Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New ) Myers M's a. 
end stamp RE le an ' ) with Rte and y 
», Cuts fe. - The Best Inverted. | MONE V MAI me os Tae min . ‘ 
, Boston Price $12, $25, $38, anda $60. | he - @ Mf Geences. Boston, Mess 
: Send stamp for Catalogue, to W. Y. ED- 
the hands, WwW ARDS, Agent, 16 College Place. N. ¥ , TEI A Case f Diabetes that Constitution 
OLLEY = Wy ieee acteurs, Addsens P.O. Dou 1088, 0... 
- SOLD pK TURES, Frames, &c. All kinds at W potanele 
‘ents. Prices Send for Catalognes. G. E. PERINE, r oe aoamne. Deafening. Carpet Lining, 804 as a substitute fur ia f pre C'"S or write De DODGE, of Human B Ex 
yland. 66 Reade Street, New — | nd Circulars, to B, E. Hate & Co., 66 & 58 Park Place, N. Y¥., or Kock a4 PER Co., Chi ag periment 1 Heart I re notoriety 
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A VERY DANIEL COME TO JUDGMENT. 


INTOXICATED GENTLEMAN. ‘‘I mean to say this er—hic—Civil Damages Law very just and 
wise la hic! Now look at me—here have I bin disgracing myself an’ bringing poverty an’ 
shar my wife an a an’ every body connected with me; an’, by Jove! sum one orter 
be mad itte 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N.Y, 


GRAN ‘ UNION HOTE 


BRI aSL N, G. eroaphpee R, A CO., Proprietors. 


Un Hotel f e coming se: on June Ist, refitted and improved 
throu ‘ | lay Lin ¢ vay yo comfort of guests. 
No ¢ has | d to make it the most comfortable and elegant, as well as the coolest, 
Ho its ga Spr 
I | { Dining-Rooms have been elaborately frescoed, and, as well as the principal 
Rooms, have been refu ed in the newest and latest style. 
| Bath-Rooms and Water-Closets—heretofore objectionable—have been entirely removed ; 
ind, i 1, they have been placed in convenient parts of the Hotel, trimmed with Black Walnut 
1 Ma unply drained, and altogether finished in a manner inferior to no city establishment 
Lh ni » Di Hal- two hundred feet by fifty-five as also the extensive range of Parlors, 
have been ed up with ¢ al ( foe liers and Reflectors, and the famous Ball-Room, with three 
Crystal Sunlights, 1 wt th bri lliancy of effect that can be more easily imagined than expressed. 
Mr. James H. Breslin will throughout tl eason be present and » his personal attention to 
> care | m of all who will favor the Hotel with their patronage 
Wit | ract as many as possible during the months of June and September, which 
ure by far t plea test months of the whole season, the proprietors have determined to fix the 
rate of Bo I montl it y rea able rate 
A plan of \ R f this extensive « blishment can be mat the Metropolitan 
Hotel and G Hou Broa iv, New York, where Rooms or Parlors, v with Board, can’ be en- 
’ | ) 1 me tl hout the ison 
Ay} L spac Di } Hall has also been added for the spec ial convemence of children 
t lant nurses and ints, and a oe to parents at all times, thas supplying a 
t in | is long been needed, which can not fail to be appreciated 


WICKES’ ECLECTIC 


RECEIVED THE 


MEDAL OF SPECIAL AWARD, 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE FAIR, 1872. 
rH! 


“ Best and Safest Illuminating Oil, and deserving of the Highest Encomium.” 
It is de d tor all styles of KEROSENE LAMPS and BURNERS. 
J. H. WICKES, 120 Maiden Lane, New York. 


GHO. A. PRINCE & CO. 
ee DRNAMENTS ™ Organs & Melodeons. 


The gest, and Most Perfect Manufactory 
J, L. Mott Iron Works, 52, 000 
90 Beekman St., cor. Cliff, N. Y. 


in the United States. 
STATUARY, VASES, 
FOUNTAINS, and SETTEES. 


The largest and most varied assortment of above in 
the United States. Illustrated Catalogues, 20 x 14, con- 
taining 90 pages, with Price-Lists, sent by mail on re- 
t of $2 00 (to be returned to purchasers). 


PEERLESS 
Shirts, Collars, 
Cuffs, & Drawers 


AS 


Oldest, Lat 





2 in use. 


er obtained the same 
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SIR SAMUEL AND LADY BAKER. 





Sin Samuet Wurre Laker, K.C.B., eldest 

s ft SAMUEL Laker, Esq., of ‘Thorn 
, Wores rshire, was born June 8,182!. At 

earl e he showed a strong taste for adven 


and in company with his brother, Colonel 














Baker, in 1848 he organized an extensive agri- 
cultural settlement in lon, where he remain 
ed for eight years. In 1861 he arranged an ex 
pedition to Africa in hopes of meeting Captains 
Sreexe and Grant at the sources of the Nile. 
At Gondokoro he encountered those adventurous 
travelers ; and then, in company with his wife, 
who has shared all his dangers with the utmost 
fortitude, he explored the western arm of the 
Nile, and discovered a large lake, which he named 
the Abert N’vanza. 

In September, 1869, he undertook the com- 
mand of an expedition to Central Africa under 
the auspices of the Khedive, who furnished him 
with 1000 picked Egyptian troops. Sir SAMUEL, 
who was accompanied by his gallant wife, in- 
tended to proceed up the White Nile, which, 
branching from Khartoum, runs out of the great 
lakes Victoria and Albert N’yanza, for the pur 
pose of establishing Egyptian colonies at points 
in the interior, putting a stop to the slave-trade 
by which the Mohammedan world is mainly sup 
plied slaves. For many months past no 
dispat have been received from the expedi 
tion, owing to the failure of the communications 
in their rear, and this lack of news is doubtless 
due to the disq neting fact that whole cru- 





sade is directly at variance with Egyptian pub- 
lic put 


trade at a given spot, but it revives as soon as he 


opinion, 3AKER may down the slave- 
is gone elsewhere. 

A short time rest felt reg: 
this perilous enterprise was greatly heightened 
by a report that Sir Sayvet, his wife, and the 
handful of followers which still remained to him 
had surrendered to their foes, and had then been 
irdered, This r port, which is understood to 
» emanated from private letters, was not con 
' later 
presents that Sir SaAmveL and his party were 
recently 


since the inte 






ed by subsequent advices; anc news 


all well at the station at Fatookra. 
Nevertheless there is some reason for anxiety 
in regard to their safety. ‘The hostile tribes 
through which Sir Samuev had fought his way 


had closed in behind him and cut off his line of 
retreat, so that it was deemed advisable that the 
expedition sent for his relief should endeavor to 
reach him, not from the north, but from the east 
ast, by way of Zanzibar, and previous news, 
declared to be authentic, represented Sir SaMuEr 


and Lady Baker shut up in a small fort with 
thirty followers, in the midst region where 
every one interested in the slave-trade was their 
determined enemy. We have only to mention, 
in conclusion, first, that Sir S 
conferred 


of 4 


AMUEL, In 1866, 
an honor on the order of knighthood 
by accepting the dignity of K.C.B., and sec- 
ondly, that, unlike famous travelers, he 
wields the pen as skillfully as the rifle, and has 


some 


written most fascinating records of his vanous 
His portrait and 
that of Lady Baker will be found on page 561, 


wanderings and adventures. 
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BCOK SEVENT H. 


CHAPTER L 

Tr is the first week in the month of May, 1870. 
Celebrities are of 1 pid growth in the salons of 
Paris. Gustave Rameau has gained the position 
for which he sighed. ‘The journal he edits has 
increased its hold on the public, and his share of 
the profits has been liberally augmented by the 
secret proprietor. Rameau is acknowledged as 
t And 
longing to the same clique praise each other in 
they may do in communities 
more rigidly virtuous, his poetry has been de- 


L powet literary circles as critics be- 


in 


Paris, whatever 
clared by authorities in the press to be superior 
to that pf Alfred de Musset in vigor, to that of 
Victor Hugo in refinement —neither of which 
assertions would much, perhaps, shock a culti- 
vated understauding. 

It is true that it (Gustave’s poetry) has not 
gained a wide audience among the public. But 
with regard to poetry nowadays, there are plen- 
Dr. Johnson said of 
the verse of Spratt, ‘*1 would rather praise it 


han 


ty of persons who say as 


read. 
At all events, Rameau was courted in gay and 
brilliant circles, and, following the general ex 
Frenct in fashion, lived 
well up to the income he received, had a de- 
lightful bachelor’s apartment, furnished with ar- 
tistic effect, spent largely on the adornment of 
his person, kept a coupé, and entertained profuse- 


ample of 1 littérateurs 


ly at the Café Angiais and the Maison Dorée. 
A reputation that inspired a graver and more 
unquiet interest had been created by the Vi 


comte de Mauléon. Recent articles in the Sens 
Commun, written under the name of Pierre Fir- 
min, on the discussions on the vexed question of 
the Plébiscite had given umbrage to the govern- 
meut, and Rameau had received an intimation 
that he, as editor, was responsible for the com- 
positions of the contributors to the journal he 
edited, that though, so long as Pierre 
Firmin had kept his caustic spirit within proper 
bounds, the government had winked at the eva 
sion of the law which required every political 
article in a journal to be signed by the real name 
of its author, it could do sc no longer. * Pierre 


ana 
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Firmin” was apparently a nom de plume ; if not, 
his identity must be proved, or Rameau would 
pay the penalty which his contributor seemed 
bent on incurring. 

Rameau, much alarmed for the journal, that 
might be suspended, and for himself, who might be 
imprisoned, conveyed this information through 
the publisher to his correspondent Pierre Fir 
min, and received the next day an article signed 
Victor de Mauléon, in which the writer pro- 
claimed himself to be one and the same with 
Pierre Firmin, and, taking a yet bolder tone 
than he had before assumed, dared the govern- 
ment to attempt legal measures against him. 
The government was prudent enough to disre- 
gard that haughty bravado, but Victor de Mau- 
léon rose at once into political importance. He 
had already in his real name and his quiet way 
established a popular and respectable place in 
Parisian society. But if this revelation created 
him enemies whom he had not before provoked, 
he was now sufficiently acquitted, by tacit con- 
sent, of the sins formerly laid to his charge, to 
the assaults of party wrath. His old 
reputation for personal courage and skill in 
sword and pistol served, indeed, to protect him 


disdain 


from such charges as a Parisian journalist does 
not reply to with his pen. If he created some 
enemies, he created many more friends, or, at 
least, partisans and admirers. He only needed 
tine and imprisonment to become a popular hero. 

A few day s after he had thus proc laimed him- 
self, Victor de Mauléon, who had before kept 
aloof from Rameau, and from sa/ons at which he 
was likely to meet that distinguished minstrel, 
solicited his personal acquaintance, and asked 
him to breakfast. 

Rameau joyfally went. He had a very nat- 
ural curiosity to see the contributor whose arti- 
cles had so mainly insured the sale of the Sens 
Commun, 5 

In the dark-haired, keen-eyed, well-dressed, 
middle-aged man, with commanding port and 
courtly address, he failed to recognize any re- 
semblance to the flaxen-wigged, long-coated, be- 
spectacled, shambling sexagenarian whom he 
had known as Lebeau. Only now and then a 
of voice struck him as familiar, but he 
could not recollect where he had heard the voice 
it resembled. ‘The thought of Lebeau did not 
occur to him; if it had occurred it would only 
have struck him as a chance coincidence. Ra- 
meau, like most egotists, was rather a dull ob 
server of men. His genius was not objective. 

‘*T trust, Monsieur Rameau,” said the Vi- 
comte, as he and his guest were seated at the 
breakfast-table, ‘‘that you are not dissatisfied 
with the remuneration your eminent services in 
the journal have received.” 

**The proprietor, whoever he be, has behaved 
most liberally,” answered Rameau. 

**T take that compliment to myself, cher con- 
JSrere, for though the expenses of starting the 
Commun and the caution money lodged 
were found by a friend of mine, that was as a 
loan, which | have long since repaid, and the 
property in the journal is now exclusively mine. 
I have to thank you not only for your own brill- 
iant contributions, but for those of the col- 
leagues you secured. Monsieur Savarin’s piqu 
ant criticisms were most valuable to us at 
starting. I regret to have lost his aid. But as 
he has set up a new journal of his own, even he 


tone 


Sens 


has not wit enough to spare for another. Apro- 
pos of our contributors, I shall ask you to present 
me to the fair author of Zhe Artist's Daugh- 
ter. 1am of too prosaic a nature to appreciate 
justly the merits of a roman; but I have heard 
warm praise of this story from the young—they 
are the best judges of that kind of literature ; 
and I can at least understand the worth of a 
contributor who trebled the sale of our journal. 
It is a misfortune to us, indeed, that her work is 
completed, but I trust that the sum sent to her 
through our publisher suffices to t¢mpt her to fa- 
vor us with another roman in series.” 

** Mademoiselle Cicogna,” said Rameau, with 
a somewhat sharper intonation of his sharp 
voice, **has accepted for the republication of 
her roman in a separate form terms which attest 
the worth of her genius, and has had offers 
from other journals for a serial tale of even 
higher amount than the sum so generously sent 
to her through your publisher.” 

** Has she accepted them, Monsieur Rameau? 
If so, tant pis pour vous. Pardon me, I mean 
that your salary suffers in proportion as the Sens 
Commun declines in sale.” 

**She has not accepted them. I advised her 
not to do so until she could compare them with 
those offered by the proprietor of the Sens Com- 
mun, 

** And your advice guides her? Ah! cher con- 
Jrére, you are a happy man—you have influence 
over this young aspirant to the fame of a De 
Staél or a George Sand.” 

**T flatter myself that I have some,” answered 
Rameau, smiling loftily as he helped himself to 
another tumbler of Volney wine 
rather heady ! 

**So much the better. I leave you free to 
arrange terms with Mademoiselle Cicogna, high- 
er than she can obtain elsewhere, and kindly 
contrive my own personal introduction to her— 
you have breakfasted already ?—permit me to 
offer you a cigar—excuse me if I do not bear 
you company—lI seldom smoke ; never of a morn- 
ing. Now to business, and the state of France. 
‘Take that easy-chair ; seat yourself comfortably. 
So! Listen! Ifever Mephistopheles revisit the 
earth, how he will laugh at Universal Suffrage 
and Vote by Ballot in an old country like France, 
as things to be admired by educated men, and 
adopted by friends of genuine freedom !” 

‘I don’t understand you,” said Rameau. 

‘In this respect, at least, let me hope that I 
can furnish you with understanding. 

**’'The Emperor has resorted tc 


excellent, but 


: Plébiscite— 
viz., a Vote by Bullo and Universa, Suffrage— 


] 





as to certain popular changes which circum- 
stances compel him to substitute for his former 
personal rule. Is there a single intelligent Lib 
eral who is not against that Plébiscite ?—is there 
any such who does not know that the appeal of 
the Emperor to Universal Suffrage and Vote by 
Sallot must result in a triumph over all the va 
riations of free thought, by the unity which be 
longs to Order, represented through an able man 
at the head of the state? ‘The muititude never 
comprehend principles ; principles are complex 
ideas ; they comprehend a simple idea, and the 
simplest idea is, a Name that rids their action of 
all responsibility to thought. 

** Well, in France there are principles supera- 
bundant which you can pit against the principle 
of imperial rule. But there is not one Name 
you can pit against Napoleon III; therefore I 
steer our little bark in the teeth of the popular 
gale when 1 denounce the Plébiscite, and Le 
Sens Commun will necessarily fall in sale—it is 
beginning to fall already. We shall have the 
educated men with us, the rest against. In every 
country, even in China, where all are highly ed- 
ucated, a few must be yet more highly educated 
than the many. Monsieur Rameau, | desire to 
overthrow the empire: in order to do that, it is 
not enough to have on my side the educated men, 
I must have the canaille—the canaille of Paris 
and of the manufacturing towns. But I use the 
canaille for my purpose —I don’t mean to en- 
throne it. You comprehend ?—the canaille qui- 
escent is simply mud at the bottom of a stream ; 
the canaille agitated is mud at the surface. 
But no man capable of three ideas builds the 
palaces and senates of civilized society out of 
mud, be it at the top or the bottom of an ocean, 
Can either you or I desire that the destinies of 
France shall be swayed by coxcombical artisans 
who think themselves superior to every man who 
writes grammar, and whose idea of a Common- 
wealth is the confiscation of private property ?”’ 

Rameau, thoroughly puzzled by this discourse, 
bowed his head, and replied, whisperingly, ** Pro- 
ceed. You are against the empire, yet against 
the populace! What are youfor? Not, surely, 
the Legitimists? Are you Republican, Orlean- 
ist, or what ?” 

‘* Your questions are very pertinent,” answer- 
ed the Vicomte, courteously, ‘‘ and my answer 
shall be very frank. I am against absolute ruie, 
whether under a Bonaparte or a Bourbon. | 
am for a free state, whether under a constitu- 
tional, hereditary sovereign like the English or 
Belgian, or whether, Republican in name, it be 
less democratic than Constitutional Monarchy in 
practice, like the American. But as a man in- 
terested in the fate of Le Sens Commun, I hold 
in profound disdain all crotchets for revolutioniz- 
ing the elements of Human Nature. Enough of 
this abstract talk. To the point. You are of 
course aware of the violent meetings held by the 
Socialists, nominally against the Plébiscite, real- 
ly against the Emperor himself ?” 

** Yes, I know at least that the working class 
are extremely discontented ; the numerous strikes 
last month were not on a mere question of wages 

they were against the existing forms of seci 
ety. And the articles by Pierre Firmin which 
brought me into collision with the government, 
seemed to differ from what you now say. ‘They 
approve those strikes; they appeared to sympa- 
thize with the revolutionary meetings at Belle- 
ville and Montmartre.” 

** Of course! we use coarse tools for destroy- 
ing; we cast them aside for finer ones when we 
want to reconstruct. 

**T attended one of those meetings last night. 
See, I have a pass for all such assemblies, signed 
by some dolt who can not even spell the name 
he assumes—‘ Pom-de- Tair.’ A commissary of 
police sits yawning at the end of the orchestra, 
his secretary by his side, while the orators stam 
mer out fragments of would-be thunder-bolts, 
Commissary of police yawns more wearily than 
before ; secretary disdains to use his pen, seizes 
his penknife and pares his nails. Up rises a 
wild-haired, weak-limbed silhouette of a man, 
and affecting a solemnity of mien which might 
have become the virtuous Guizot, moves this res- 
olution: ‘'The French people condemn Charles 
Louis Napoleon III. to the penalty of perpetual 
hard labor.’ Then up rises the commissary of 
police, and says, quietly, ‘I declare this meeting 
at an end.’ 

** Sensation among tlie audience—they gestic- 
ulate—they screech—they bellow—the commis- 
sary puts on his great-coat—the sec retary gives 
a last touch to his nails and pockets his pen- 
knite—the audience disperse—the silhouette of 
a man effaces itself—all is over.” 

** You describe the scene most wittily,” said Ra- 
meau, laughing, but the léugh was constrained. 
A would-be cynic himself, there was a something 
grave and earnest in the real cynic that awed him 

** What conclusion do you draw from such a 
scene, cher poéte ?”’ asked De Mauléon, fixing his 
keen quiet eyes on Rameau. 

** What conclusions? Well, that—that—” 

** Yes, continue.” 

**That the audience were sadly degenerated 
from the time when Mirabeau said to a Master of 
the Ceremonies, ‘ We are here by the power of 
the French people, and nothing but the point of 
the bayonet shall expel us.’” 

** Spoken like a poet, a French poet. I sup 
pose you admire M. Victor Hago. Conceding 
that he would have employed a more sounding 
phraseology, comprising more absolute ignorance 
of men, times, and manners in unintelligible met- 
aphor and melodramatic braggadocio, your an- 
swer might have been his; but pardon me if I 
add, it would not be that of Common-Sense.” 

** Monsieur le Vicomte might rebuke me more 
politely,” said Rameau, coloring high. 

** Accept my apologies ; I did not mean to re- 
buke, bat to instruct. The times are not those 
o 1789. And Nature, ever repeating herself in 
the production of coxcombs and biockheads, 
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It cares not what the ma. 
terials through which it insinuates or f 
way to its seat. 

*T ac cept the aid of Pom-de- Tair. 
demean myself to the extent of writir 4 
that may favor the principles of Pom-de. 
signed in the name of Victor de Mauléon 
Pierre Firmin. 

**I will beg you, my dear editor 


Orces its 


I doo 


t 
articles 
Tair, 


or of 


» to obtain 
clever, smart writers who know nothing about 

about 
Socialists and Internationalists, who therefore 
will not commit Le Sens ¢ ommun by ady 


ocating 

the doctrines of those idiots, but who will flatter 
, . 4QLLe 

the vanity of the canai/le—vaguely—vwrite any 
stuff they please about the renown of Paris. ‘+h, 
. , the 


eye of the world,’ ‘ the sun of the Eur pean sys. 
tem,” etc., of the artisans of Paris as sup} vir ” 
: 1 » S 
soul to that eye and fuel to that sun—any blaque 


of that sort—genre Victor Hugo, But » thing 
definite against life and property, nothing that 


may not be considered hereafter as the } 
extravagance of a poetic enthusiasm 
write such articles yourself. 

excite the multitude, and yet not to commit our 
journal to the contempt of the few. 

** Nothing is to be admitted that may bring 
the law upon us except it be signed by my name. 
There may be a moment in which it would be 
desirable for someboiy to be sent to prison—jp 
that case, I allow no substitute. 

** Now you have my 


armless 
You might 


In fine, I want to 


I gO myself, 
thoughts, | 
intrust them to your judgment with entire con. 
fidence. Monsieur Lebeau gave you a high char- 
acter, which you have hithe: 

the-way, have you seen any t 


most 


secret 








bourgeois conspirator ?” 

** No; his professed business of Writer or 
agent is transferred to a clerk, who says M. Le. 
beau is abroad.” : 

** Ah! I don’t think that istrue, I f. 
him the other evenin | 
Belleville. He is too confirmed a pirator to 
be long out of Paris; no place like Paris for 
seething brains.” 

**Have you known M. Lebeau long?” asked 
Rameau, 

** Ay, many years. 


letter 


incy I saw 


g gliding along the lanes of 
‘ 


is 


We are both Norman by 
birth, as you may perceive by something broad 
in our accent. 

**Ha! I knew your voice was familiar to me 
certainly it does remind me of Lebeau’s.” 

** Normans are like each other in many things 
besides voice and accent—obstinacy, for instance, 
in clinging to formed; this makes 
them good friends and steadfast enemies. I would 
advise no man to make an enemy of Lebeau. 


14eas once 


** Au revoir, cher confrere. Do not forget to 


present me to Mademoiseile Cicogna.” 


Sa 


CHAPTER II. 
Ow leaving De Mauléon and regaining his 
coupé Rameau felt at once bewildered and hum- 
bled, for he was not prepared for the tone of care- 
less superiority which the Vicomte assumed over 
him. He had expected to be much compliment- 
ed, and he comprehended vaguely that he had 
been somewhat snubbed. He was not only irti- 
tated—he was bewildered, for De Maulé 
litical disquisitions did not leave any clear or def 
inite idea on his mind as to the principles which, 
as editor of the Sens C ; 
equately represented and carried out. 
Rameau was one of those numerous Par 


iticians who have read li 





yn’s po- 


he was to see ad- 
In truth, 
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ttle and reflected less on 
the government of men and states. Envy is said 
by a great French writer to be the vice of democ- 
racies. Envy certainly had made Rameau 4 
democrat. He could talk and write glibly enough 
upon the themes of equality and fraternity, and 
an he thought 
moderaticn the sign of a mediocre understanding, 

De Mauléon’s talk, therefore, terribly per- 
plexed him. It was unlike any thing he had 
heard before. Its revolutionary professions ac 


was so far ultra democrat that 


companied with so much scorn for the m iltitude, 
and the things the multitude desired, were Greek 
to him. He was not shocked by 1 
which placed wisdom it 
mankind as tools for the interests of an individ 
ual ; but he did not understand 
its avowal, 
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contributor without clearly analyzing its nature 
a power made up of large experience of life, 0! 
cold examination of doctrines that heated others 
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—of patrician calm—of intellectual sneer—0l 
collected confidence i 
Besides, Rameau felt, th a nervous msg!’ 
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ing, that in this man, 
his contempt for the 


instruments he used, he had 








found a master. De Mauléon, then, 
proprietor of the journal from which 

drew his resources, might at any time distliss 
him, might at any time involve the journal 1 
peu ilties which, eve n if Rar iu could escape 4 
his official « spacity as editor, still might stoj e 
Sens Commun, and with it Rameau’s luxu 3 
subsistence. 

Altogether the visit to De Mauléon had been 
any thing but a pleasant one. He sought, as te 
carriage rolled on, to turn his thoughts to m ” 
agreeable subjects, and the image of Isau 





before him. ‘To do him justice, he had les 
to love this girl as well as his nature would per 
mit: he loved her with the whole strength ¢ = 
imagination, and though his heart was somewhat 


vy, 


cold, his imagination was very ardent. 
her also with the whole strength of his van 
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28, 1873 » one who had already achieved celebrity, self at the dead of solitary night, ‘‘ Oh for an ex- | wife's income—a tranquillity that did not last for | his learning, piety, and charity; he stole Bibles 
— . his pri’ auty and fascination of manner were planation! Oh for one meeting more! All might | long, and never returned. How different is this with a special view to the glory of God by the 
. aaa wnese ape oor ter than her genius, would | be so easily set right; or if not, I should know | from the princely ease of Tycho Brahe, who la propagation of the Gospel. His manse was a 

ction of Mir. he “ee a giot Lone triumph. the worst, and, knowing it, could conquer !” bored for science alone, with all the help that the | little ‘* missionary society of stolen Bibles,” and 
: med, be. oo -* Parisian of Rameau's stamp looks for- This trial was Isaura’s. There had been no ex- | ingenuity of«his age could furnish! There is | he was as much in earnest in the conversion of 
w siteHeet Bren tr ige to a brilliant sa/on. What sa- | planation, no last farewell between her and Gra- | the same contrast, in a later generation, between | souls by the contraband process as the most en 

vl. ware 7 brill int than that which he and Isaura | ham. She divined—no woman lightly makes a | Schiller and Goethe. Poor Schiller *‘ wasting thusiastic foreign missionary could be in his 
vy FOF intel er ce ould command ? He had long conquered | mistake there—that he loved her. She knew that | so much of his precious life in literary hack calling. He was at last detected in wh« lesale 
~ eat ‘in yulse of envy at Isaura’s success—in | this dread something had intervened between her | werk; translating French books for a miserable | Bible stealing. It was farther discovered that 
-~. of all the se A oe me had become associated with his | and him when he took leave of her before others | pittance ;” Goethe, fortunate in his pecuniary | he had organized a wide missionary district 
vat the ma. act , “ had contributed greatly to his enrich- | so many months ago ; that this dread something | independence as in all the other great circum and left a Bible or a Testament at every c t- 

Or forces ity - “— that to other motives of love he might | still continued. Whatwas it? She was certain | stances of his life, and this at a time when the | tage where it was needed along the route. The 

a interest. Rameau | that it would vanish, could they but once meet | pay of authors was so miserable that they could | most touching fact in the story is that he was ar 


add the prudential one of 
iting artic} well knew that his own vein of composition, 
om-de. Tose towever lauded by the cliques, and however un- 
idee lad in his own eyes, was not one that brings 
a aa profit in the market. He compared him- 
mal to those poets who are too far in advance of 
their time to be quite as sure of bread and-cheese 
° are of immortal fame. 


r. Ido not Oh for such a | hardly exist by the pen. Schiller got a shilling | 
a page for his translations Merck, the publish- 
er, offered three pounds sterling for a drama of 
Goethe ** If Europe praised me,” Goethe said, 
“what has Europe done for me? Nothing. | 


Even my works have been an ¢ rpense to me, , 


again and not before others. rested while on h 
meeting! 

She could not herself destroy hope. She could 
not marry another. She would have no heart to 
give to another while he was free, while in doubt 
if his heart was still her own. And thus her pride 
did not help her to conquer her affection. 


is knees by the bedside of a 
dying old man with a stolen Bible lying wide 
open before him on the bed. “* What made vou 
steal the Bibles, Mr. B ?” asked the sheriff, 
with pious horror upon his face. ‘God made 
was the reply; *‘ He 
was weary of seeing His poor people perish of 


r, to obtain 
thing about 
as they 





| me steal them, good man, 
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ft But he regarded Isaura’s genius as of a lower Of Graham Vane she heard cocadtonaiy. He Gos} el-hunger because the rich Bible Society 
0 will flat order, and a thing in itself very marketable. | had ceased to correspond with Savarin ; but WHAT IS SUMMER MADE OF? could not afford to feed them without the bau 
a apaten Ta Marry her, and the bread-and-cheese were so | among those who most frequented her sa/on were | bees, and so God me to steal for them and 
: es rite any of wat & that he might elaborate as slowly as he | the Morleys. Americans so well educated and | W HAT 18 Summer made of? | save them. He could not be persuaded that he 
d. aris, * the Toa the verses destined to immortal fame. | so well placed as the Morleys knew something Of opening buds and flowers, | had done wrong. ‘The delusion of the clergyman, 
os “ye Then he should be independent of inferior creat- | about every Englishman of the social station of Uf sunshine and of shadow, who was a very poor man, naturally suggested 
nS Supplying _ like Victor de Mauléon. But while Ra- | Graham Vane. Isaura learned from them that And gracious little showers ; | insanity But he was perfectly sane upon all 
But > ort ll convinced himself that he was passionately Graham, after a tour on the Continent, had re ee that in the tree-tops ther points, and it is doubtful whether he would 

to. +. love with Isaura, he could not satisfy himself | turned to England at the commencement of the Sing sweetly all the day, an enestond enstnatihtacssiinttnntaheiien 
he pus that th Of buttercups and daisies, : 


year, had been invited to stand for Parliament, 
had refused, that his name was in the list pub- 
lished by the Morning Post of the élite whose 
arrivals in London or whose presence at dinner- 
tables is recorded as an event. That the Athe- 
neum had mentioned a rumor that Graham Vane 
was the author of a political pamphlet which, 
published anonymously, had made no inconsid 
erable sensation. Isaura sent to England for 
that pamphlet: the subject was somewhat dry, | 
and the style, though clear and vigorous, was 


indeed, it would have been admitted as a malad\ 
at all—if a learned and philosophical physician 
in a neighboring town had not positively sworn 
that he was the ‘‘ yictim of moral mania.” 
There is this peculiarity sometimes in the cas: 


that she was in love with him. 
a. eal Though during the past year they had seen 
. ra mignt each other constantly, and their literary occupa- 
, 6 ns had produced many sympathies between 
them—though he had intimated that many of his 
most eloquent love-poems were inspired by her 
'y MY name though he had asserted in prose, very pretty prose 
it would re too, that she was all that youthful poets dream 
7 of, yet she had hitherto treated such declarations 
2° sant with a playful laugh, accepting them as elegant 


he harmless And breath of new-mown hay 


Of butterflies that hover 
O’er many a fragrant rose, 
Of bees that gather honey 
Where the honeysuckle grows; 
Of brooks that murmur softly, 
And through the meadows glide, 
Of shadows shifting gently 
Adown the mountain-side, 
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of kleptomaniacs, that their purloining is confined 
to single articles. 
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rhe case is reported of a lady 
who could not resist the temptation to steal silk 
stockings. Another lady steal gloves 
whenever the opportunity was afforded. A 
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conipliments inspired by Parisian gallantry, and 
he felt an angry and sore foreboding that if he 
were to insist too seriously on the earnestness of 
their import, and ask her plainly to be his wife, 
her refusal would be certain, and his visits to her 
house might be interdicted. 

Still Isaura was unmarried—still she had re- 
fused offers of marriage from men higher placed 
than himself—still he divined no one whom she 
could prefer. And as he now leaned back in his 
coupé he muttered to himself, “‘Oh, if I could 
but get rid of that little demon Julie, I would 
devote myself so completely to winning Isaura’s 
heart that I must succeed !—but how to get rid 
of Julie? She so adores me, and is so head- 
strong! She is capable of going to Isaura—show- 
ing my letters—making such a scene!” 

Here he checked the carriage at a café on the 
Boulevard, descended, imbibed two glasses of 
absinthe, and then feeling much emboldened, re- 
mounted his coupé, and directed the driver to 
Isaura’s apartment. 





CHAPTER IL. 

Yes, celebrities are of rapid growth in the sa- 
lons of Paris. Far more solid than that of Ra- 
mean, far more brilliant than that of De Mau- 
jéon, was the celebrity which Isaura had now ac- 


quired. She had been unable to retain the pretty 
suburban villa at A——-. ‘The owner wanted to 


alter and enlarge it for his own residence, and she 
had been persuaded by Signora Venosta, who 
was always sighing for fresh salons to conquer, 
to remove (toward the close of the previous year) 
to apartments in the centre of the Parisian beau 
monde. Without formally professing to receive, 
on one evening in the week her sa/on was open 
tothose who had eagerly sought her acquaintance 
—comprising many stars in the world of fashion 
as well as those in the world of art and letters. 
And as she had now wholly abandoned the idea 
of the profession for which her voice had been cul- 
tivated, she no longer shrunk from the exercise 
of her surpassing gift of song for the delight of 
private friends. Her physician had withdrawn 
the interdict on such exercise. 

His skill, aided by the rich vitality of her con- 
stitution, had triumphed over all tendencies to 
the malady for which he had been consulted. 
To hear Isaura Cicogna sing in her own house 
was a privilege sought and prized by many who 
never read a word of her literary compositions. 
A good critic of a book is rare, but good judges 
ofa voice are numberless. Adding this attrac- 
tion of song to her youth, her beauty, her frank 
powers of converse—an innocent sweetness of 
manner free from all conventional affectation— 
and to the fresh novelty of a genius which in- 
spired the young with enthusiasm and beguiled 
the old to indulgence, it was no wonder that 
Isaura became a celebrity at Paris. 

Perhaps it was a wonder that her head was not 
tarned by the adulation that surrounded her. 
But I believe, be it said with diffidence, that a 
woman of mind so superior that the mind never 
pretends to efface the heart is less intoxicated 
with flattery than a man equally exposed to it. 

It is the strength of her heart that keeps her 
head sober. Isaura had never yet overcome her 
first romance of love; as yet, amidst all her tri- 
umphs, there was not ad Ly in which her thoughts 
lid not wistfully, mournfully, fly back to those 


Nessed moments in which she felt her cheek col- 
or 


} 





before a look, her heart beat at the sound of 
Perhaps if there had been the custo- 
mary finis to this young romance—the lover's de- 
liberate renunciation, his formal farewell—the 
girl's pride would, ere this, have conquered her 
affect yn replac ed it. 
But, reader, be you male or female, have you 
ever known this sore trial of affection and pride, 
that from some other, to you myste- 
nous, the dear intercourse to which you had ac- 
customed the secret life of your life abruptly 
ceases ; you know that a something has come be- 


& footfall. 


possibly—who knows ? 


cause or 


scarcely of the eloquence which wins the admira- 
tion of women ; and yet she learned every word 
of it by heart. 

We know how little she dreamed that the ce- 
lebrity which she hailed as an approach to him 
was daily making her more remote. The sweet 
labors she undertook for that celebrity continued 
to be sweetened yet more by secret association 
with the absent one. How many of the passages 
most admired could never have been written had 
he been never known! 

And she blessed those labors the more that 
they upheld her from the absolute feebleness of 
sickened reverie, beguiled her from the gnawing 
torture of unsatisfied conjecture. She did com- 
ply with Madame de Grantmesnil’s command— 
did pass from the dusty beaten road of life into 
green fields and along flowery river-banks, and 
did enjoy that ideal by-world. 

But still the one image which reigned over her 
human heart moved beside her in the gardens of 
fairy-land. 


[TO BE OONTINUED.] 


POVERTY AND MENTAL WORK. 


Tue want of money is, in the higher intellect- 
ual pursuits, the most common hinderance to 
thoroughness and excellence of work. De Sé- 
nancour, who, in consequence of a strange con- 
catenation of misfortunes, was all his life strug- 
gling in shallows, suffered not from the priva- 
tions themselves, but from the vague feeling 
that they stunted his intellectual growth; and 
any experienced student of human nature must 
be aware that De Sénancour was right. With 
larger means, he would have seen more of the 
world, and known it better, and written of it 
with riper wisdom. He said that the man 
‘who only saw in poverty the direct effect of 
the money-privation, and only compared, for in- 
stance, an eightpenny dinner to one that cost 
ten shillings, would have no conception of the 
true nature of misfortune, for not to spend mon- 
ey is the least of the evils of poverty.” Bossuet 
said that he “‘ had no attachment to riches, and 
still if he had only what is barely necessary, if 
he felt himself narrowed, he would lose more 
than half his talents.” Sainte-Beuve said, ‘* Only 
think a little what a difference there is in the 
starting-point and in the employment of the fac- 
ulties between a Duc de Luynes and a Sénan- 
cour.”” Mow many of the most distinguished au 
thors have been dependent upon private means 
not simply for physical sustenance, but for the 
opportunities which they afforded of gaining 
that experience of life which was absolutely es- 
sential to the fall growth of their mental facul- 
ties. Shelley's writings brought him no profit 
whatever, and without a private income he could 
not have produced them, for he had not a hun 
dred buyers. Yet his whole time was employed 
in study or in travel, which for him was study 
of another kind, or else in the actual labor of 
composition. Wordsworth tried to 
London journalist and failed: A young man 
called Raisley Calvert died and left him £900 
this saved the poet in Wordsworth, as it kept 
him till the publication of the Lyrical Ballads 
and afterward other pieces of good luck hap- 
pened to him, so that he could think and com 
pose at leisure. Scott would not venture 
vote himself to literature until he had first 
cured a comfortable income outside of it Poor 
Kepler struggled with constant anxieties, and 
told fortunes by astrology for a livelihood, say 


become a 


to de 


ing that astrology, as the daughter of astronomy, 
ought to keep her mother; but fancy a man ot 
science wasting precious time over horos opes ! 
‘I supplicate you,” he writes to Meestlin, ** if 
there is a situation vacant at Tiibingen, do what 
you can to obtain it for me, and let me know 
the prices of bread and wine and other necessa 
ries of life, for my wife is not accustomed to 
live on beans.” He had to accept all sorts of 





tween you and the beloved which you can not 
Gistinguish, can not measure, can not gness, and 


jobs; he made almanacs, and served any one 





who would pay him. His only tranquil time 


Of rainbows after showers, 
Of starlight night so still, 
Of moonbeams shimmering softly 
O’er every brook and rill; : 
Of mornings dawning sweetly, 
Of dew-wet grass and flowers: 
Oh, summer-time is only 
A life of golden hours! 


KLEPTOMANIA. 


From an interesting article under the above 
heading in the forth-coming volume of M‘Clin 
tock and Strong’s Cyclopedia of Biblical, Theo 
logical, and Ecclesiastical Literature, published 
by Harper & Brothers, we take the following en 
tertaining anecdotes : 

Kleptomaniais usually exhibited by persons who 





have no motive to steal, and is frequently satisfied 
by purloining articles of no value. A baronet of 
large fortune stole, while on the Continent, pieces 
of old iron and of broken crockery, and in such 
quantities that tons of these collections were pre 
sented to the custom-house officers. In the sec 
ond volume of the Medical Critic the case of a 
female is detailed who could not resist the im- 
pulse of appropriating every thing within her 
reach. In searching this woman on one occa- 
sion there were found 15 bags upon her person, 
in which there were 1182 articles, mostly worth 
lese, viz., 104 bits of paper, 82 sewing-needles, 
18 old gloves, 12 moulds for wax leaves, 19 but- 
tons, 60 feathers, 8 parcels of dried fish, 135 
bits of ribbons, 9 bottles, 61 lozenges, and a 
variety of other articles, the refuse of the place, 
to which she had at various times taken a fancy. 
Another case reported by high medical author- 
ity is that of a rich but eccentric gentleman liv 
ing in an old manor-house in Lincolnshire, En 
gland. He was a good business man, and man 
aged his estate with care and prudence, auditing 
his steward’s yearly accounts with the skill of an 
expert. His neighbors were all kindly disposed 
toward him, and he was charitably disposed to- 
ward the poor. Even the servants who saw him 
every day, although they confessed that he was 
‘*certainly very peculiar at times,” never 
dreamed of impugning his intellect. He was 
insane in one direction only, and one might 
have passed a lifetime with him without discov 
ering it. He would be seized by a sudden de 
termination to travel, and on such occasions he 
would travel in state, with a retinue of servants 
After a fortnight’s or perhaps a month’s absence, 
he would return home. Invariably, on the morn 
ing of the next day after his return, towels, which 
had been taken from an open portmanteau, were 
found scattered about the room, After break 
fast, his custom was to retire to the library and 
write the addresses of all the hotel-keepers at 
whose houses he had slept during his absence on 
so many slips of writing-paper, 


to his incl 


once 


directions 
addres@ the 
fied upon each piece of 


with 


servants to to each 
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paper, and to copy suc h other writing as they 
might find there, and send this in a letter, with 
the sowels, to the hotel keeper This gentleman 
was one of the unhappy race of kleptomaniacs, 
hose particular mania impelled him to purloir 
towels He subsequently gave to a friend a |} 
tory of | case, and said he was goaded to the e 
journeyings and pilferings by an irresistible im 


insisted was the result of demo 
He was nev 


time on the 


pulse, which he 





niacal possession 
ond 


er impelled, how 


ever, a se same 


that, while no hotel would be likely to 


keeper 


suspect, during his vi gentleman of his rank 








and style as one who d steal his towels, it 
never transpired publicly, so far as is known, 
that he was a thief, although his own con 





sciousness of the fact imbittered his existence 


Sometimes, in the cs of this form of mono 


ise 


mania, there exists in the mind of the sufferer 
the delusion that what he steals is his own prop 
erty, or has been stolen from him, and that he 
merely reclaims his own. Sometimes he imagines 


that God orders him to steal. ‘I'he case is re- 








specimens of the genus homo than the Zulu 
Caffres. They are tall in stature, manly in bear 
ing, and graceful in movement. Their language 
is pleasant to the ear, and capable of expressing 
als t any thought the human mind is capable 
hey are log l in re ning, 

patie n argument, and acuts 1 ol rvation 
Ihe wre warlike. for they are pastoral in their 
pur and since the da ! e Hyksos, the 
i shepherd kings who were the terror of Egypt, 

tl ers of flocks and ds | been fond of 
fighting When their blood up, their anger 
r unchecked by regard or the claims 
of pity: but they do not brood over their wrongs, 
| and they -readily forget and forgive. ‘* They 
| { if us like men, and d y a truce they be 
haved themselves like gentlemer was said of 
them by a man who had been engaged in war 

| against them. In times of peace they are court 
eous to strangers, liberal in hospitality, and to 
| the trust reposed in them they re pond with an 
Arab-like fidelity When once the host has 


ths since in Brooklyn for 
stealing slippers from the feet of ladies while 
walking in the street His friends came forward 
and testified that he had been in the habit of 
stealing slippers, and was never known to have 
stolen any thing else, all his life. A letter-carriet 
in Harlem, New York, was detected in abstract 
ing letters and concealing them under a rock, 
which he had practiced for more than a year 
They were most carefully hoarded in his pla 6 
of concealment, and were found unopened It 
was proven in his case, we believe, that he had a 
mania for stealing letters, without any apparent 
motive, as he never made any use of them except 
to hoard them. 


THE SONS OF HAM. 


Mvucu of the antipathy which we white peo 
ple have to the Africans is, without doubt, sim 
ply owing to the difference which exists between 
us and them in color of skin and form of feature 
This feeling is somewhat excusable; for it is 
rarely out of Africa that we meet with Africans 
who are calculated to win our admiration or re 
gard. In England are generally seen certain 
miserable specimens of the West Coast negro 
races, or some spoiled and petted creature, for 
whom perhaps money is solicited, that he may 
be kept in a state of idleness, and who excit 
contempt by an aping of gentility, which sits 
upon him with an ill grace, or disgusts us with 
an assumption of superior piety, in which we 
In America and the West In 
dies we find only slaves, or the descendants of 


can not believe. 


slaves, who are more or less weighed down and 
degraded by the burden of their past or p-esent 
fini but 

barrier 


servitude, and in whom, therefore, w« 
little that is calculated to remove the 
which exists to our unreserved acceptance of the 
African as From these, 
and such as these, who are almost invariably 
connected with the negro races of Western 
Africa, we have formed our opinions, and have 
had our feelings excited upon the Africans in 
general. 

But though the negro is an African, all Af 
ricans are not negroes, 
rieties to be observed in the descendants of Ham 
as in those of Shem and Japheth. All are dis 
tinctly African; but the retreating forehead, 
prominent jaws, and ill-formed body with which 


“ 


a man and a brother.” 


There are the same va 


the negro is generally credited are not common. 

In South Africa there is a remarkable illustra 
tion of the physical and mental differences which 
may exist in tribes that are almost contiguous, 
The Bosjesmen are dwarfed in body and stunted 
in mind. ‘Their language in its utterance seems 
to be not far removed from the unintelligent gib 
bering of the ape. Their habits are those of 
wild beasts rather than of human beings. They 
occupy about the lowest position in the scale of 


humanity. Yet we shall look in vain for finer 


kissed the hand of his guest, there needs neither 
guards nor weapons, for his life and property are 
| perfectly secure. 
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“ BLACKS” AND “REDS” IN ROME. 


**My dear Sir,” said an artist in Rome to a | 


friend a short time since, ‘‘you should have 
come here three years ago. Then Rome was pic 
turesque. Why, Sir, before these Piedmontese 
came there was not a house in Rome that was 
whitewashed. Now they are cleaning up every 
thing, repairing the ruins, scraping the Coliseum. 
The Eternal City is dead at last. Then a sol- 
emn stillness reigned in Rome; now the streets 
are filled with kiosks, and men and boys are all 
over the place screaming the names of innumer 

able newspapers, while in the good old time there 
were but two, 1 these never intrusive (nce 
the Corso was bright with costumes of Papal sol 
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‘* BLACKS” AND ‘* REDS” IN ROME—‘‘ WHO SHALL GO TO THE WALL?” 


diers and ecclesiastics, now it is bedizened with 
advertisements. Once you might meet a cardi- 
nal, or his Holiness the Pope himself, and the 
people would kneel as he passed blessing them. 


Now you are elbowed by the crowd, and run over | 
by unrelenting cabmen. 'They’ll have an under- | 


ground railway here next.” The artist is a “ lau- 
dator temporis acti,” and his love of the pictur- 


| esque allies him with the ‘‘ Blacks” against the 


** Reds ;” for all Rome is split into two par- 
ties, ‘* Blacks” and ‘* Reds,” just as Florence in 
Dante’s time was split into Bianchi and Neri 
Whites and Blacks). The Blacks, of course, 
are the priests in their sable garb; and the 
Reds, the innovators, the royalists, The sol- 
diers are Re ds. 


The game of rouge et noir seems to consist | 


mainly in scribbling on people’s houses. ‘The 


scribblings are ironical—that’s the humor of it. 


instance, they write on a Papalist’s wall, 


Vogliamo l annessione al reqno constituzion tle cy 


or an immense SI, an answer in the affirmative 
to the imaginary question, ‘‘ Are you for the | 


Plebiscite ?” Sometimes the inscriptions be- 
come truculent, e. g., Morte ai preti. ‘‘We 
shall come to that one of these days—oh, 

shall,” said an old priest. There are whol 
regiments of recruits for the sacerdotal ranks in 
Rome, but they are unarmed, save with umbrel 
las and the pen and the book, and these are no 
match for the bullet and bayonet. These semi- 
narists always march in double file, and are not 


\\ 
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soldiers ; 


like the French. 

forces down one of the narrow stree 
say a turning out of the Borgo. Overhead is an 
archway of the covered way that leads from the 
Vatican to the Castle of St. Angelo—no thorough- 
fare just at present. The soldiers take the mid- 
dle of the road, the seminarists that part of i 
which is divided from the rest by a line of dia- 
mond-shaped stones larger than usual, an I 
ought to be a pathway. On come the soldie 
“typical,” rs a Red, “of the 
march of progress.” The thin sem) 
thinner as they press against the 


ll, or even 
, > ” 
kiss the hated legend, ‘‘ Vogliamo I’ annessione. 
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of Rome, 
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e the mid- 
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e soldiers, 
irresistible 
arists wax 
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BLEAK HOUSE—JO. 


To those of our readers who are familiar with 
Dickexs’s thrilling story of Bleak House—a new 
edition of which is just published by Harper & 
Broruers, with sixty-one admirable illustra 
tons—the subject of our picture on this page 
needs no introduction. Jo played by far too im- 
portant a part in the exciting drama to be for 
gotten. Of the ignorant little sweeper of street 

ngs the novelist s : 
_ #0 lives—that is to sav, Jo has not yet died 

in @ ruinous place, known to the like of him 
by the name of l'om-all-alone’ It is a black. 
dilapid ited street avoided by all decent people ; 
Where the « razy houses were seized upon, when 
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BLEAK HOUSE—JO, 


their decay was far advanced, by some bold va- 
grants, who, after establishing their own posses- 
sion, took to letting them out in lodgings. Now 
these tumbling tenements contain, by night, « 
swarm of misery. As on the ruined human 
wretch vermin parasites appear, so these ruined 
shelters have bred a crowd of foul existence that 
crawls in and out of gaps in walls and boards ; 
and coils i to sleep, in maggot numbers, 
where the rain drips in; and comes and goes, 
fetching and carrying fever, and sowing mort 


evil in its every foot-print than Lord Coodle, 


and Sir Thomas Doodle, and the Duke of F*¢ 
dle, and all the fine ¢ lemen in office, dowr 
Zoodle. shall set right in five hundred year 


though born ex 


* Jo comes out of Tom-all-alone’s, meeting tl 
tardy morning, which is always late in getting 
yn there, and munches his dirty bit of bread 
comes along Ss WAY lying through 


| 


many streets, and the not yet being 
breakfast on the door 
the 


an acknowk 


admire 


w the day 


ytum 18 set uy 


| that unaccountab!l 








n awakes; the great 
spin and whirl 
rand writing which 


irs recommences 


iimals get on in the un 


market-day 
verdr n, nev 
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566 
upon his mind for some hours, and is happily 
rid of, He seems perplexed respecting three or 
four; can't remember where he left them ; looks 
up and down the street, as half expecting to see 
them astray ; suddenly pricks up his ears and re- 
members all about it. A thoroughly vagabond 
dog, accustomed to low company and public- 
a terrific dog to sheep; ready at a 
whistle to scamper over their backs, and tear 
out mouthfuls of their wool; but an educated, 
improved, developed dog, who has been taught 
his duties, and knows how to discharge them. 
He and Jo listen to the music, probably with 
much the same amount of animal satisfaction ; 
likewise as to awakened association, aspiration, 
or regret, melancholy or joyful reference to 
things beyond the senses, they are probably 
upon a par. But, otherwise, how far above the 


human listener is the brute! 


houses ; 


PICTURE AND FRAME. 

As an instance of the value which artists attach 
to their frames, it may not be out of place to cite 
an incident in the writer's recollection. <A cer- 
tain well-known English landscape painter had 
such an inordinate fancy for viewing his picture 
in a gilt frame that he invariably framed his work 
after the first coloring and general effect had been 
‘¢ rubbed in,” and in this condition contrived to 
finish his painting. My friend had a reputation 
for rapid, though by no means slovenly work ; 
and so facile was he with the brush that it is re- 
ported that in less than a week a large and im- 
portant work had been conceived, complete l, 
and, what is better, disposed of. This expedi 
tious painter was usually represented in most of 
the leading exhibitions thronghout the United 
Kingdom, but on one occasion the day for “send- 
ing in” contributions had altogether escaped his 
memory. Some friends who entered his studio 
on the appointed day in question reminded him 
of his omission. 

‘¢ Bless my soul!” exclaimed our friend ; ‘‘ so 
this is the day, is it? How many hours does it 
want before the doors are closed?” 

** About twelve,” replied one of his visitors ; 
adding, “‘but if you have any work in hand, | 
must remind you that you have only six hours 
of daylight for finishing it in.” 

‘“*Then be good enough to reach me that 
frame.” 

‘The frame was produced and placed upon the 
easel. ‘The artist then looked about for a clean 
canvas to fit into it, but in vain; no canvas of 
the required size was to be found. 

** Will one of vou fellows run round to my col- 
or man’s and bring me a twenty-sixteen canvas?’ 

Some one volunteered, and presently returned 
with a brand-new white ‘*‘ cloth.” 

**Now be good enough, all of you, to make 
yourselves scarce till six o'clock, when you may 
return, if you like, and see my exhibition pic 
ture.” His guests obeyed, but not before the 
great man had dashed on with a full brush the 
outline of his work, 

At six, to the minute, his guests returned, not 
to discover the artist immersed in his labors, but 
to find him quietly seated in his arm-chair, 
smoking a favorite pipe, caressing a fat bull- 
dog, and contemplating his wet but perfectly 
finished masterpiece. 

**Lucky you're punctual,” he observed, with- 
out removing his gaze from the landscape before 
him. ‘*The man called half an hour ago to in- 
quire if I had any picture to send for exhibition, 
and I requested him to wait below till you re- 
turned.” That same landscape was hung in a 
good place, and immediately sold. 


THE DUMBERDENE. 
By MISS K. L. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN. 
1.—A DREAM. 


Ir would be impossible to find in the wide 
world a more thorough disbeliever in ghosts than 
I was in the year 18 An Eton boy, full of 
life and spirits, fearless and active, I was the last 
person to believe in any thing approaching to 
humbug. ‘That is what I should have said in 
those days, and I say it now to show you how 
ungenial was the soil which was yet destined to 
produce a goodly crop of faith. In that said 
year, 18—, Harry Bandeswyke and I, aged re- 
spectively eighteen and seventeen, matriculated 
together at College, Oxford. We were 
great friends and constant companions, Harry 
and I, and were as different in every way as 
great friends generally are. He was ‘a big fel- 
low, six feet six without his shoes, brave, sweet- 
tempered, silent, lazy. A man to sleep soundly 
through a Walpurgis-night, to yawn and go to 
sleep again if he chanced to wake while the spir- 
its raged round him I was slight and excita- 
ble, with a quick temper and no lack of words. 
Yet we were sworn allies. 

He was heir to a goodly property in Wales, 
which, however, he had never seen. It belonged 
to distant cousins, and besides a fine old castle 
and many acres of mountain, there was a fine old 
quarrel to keep up. With a lamentable want of 
respect for the originators of the feud, the pres- 
ent possessor of that great privilege appeared in- 
clined to stretch forth the hand of friendship to 
his heir. In point of fact, he did stretch out that 
hand at the time my story begins, and invited 
Harry to spend the vacation at the Dumberdene, 
for this was the extraordinary name of an extraor- 
dinary place. Harry was engaged to me; but 
his answer to that effect producing a cordial in- 
vitation to bring his friend with him, we at once 
resolved to go. 

It was a long journey in those days, and we 
arrived late after a tedious drive, for the *Dum- 
berdene was in the wildest part of ——, far in 
among the mountains. The evening gloom was 





deepening as we turned into the park, and even 


then we had another three-quarters of an hour's 


work before us; for, after a short run on level 
ground, we began to ascend another intermina- 
ble mountain zigzag. At length, after a short 
pull more abrupt than any we had get experi- 
enced, the carriage came to a stop, and I ex- 
claimed with regret that it was too dark to see 
the house. We were mistaken. It was only too 
dark because we were already in the house. The 
carriage rolled forward once more through a 
short passage cut out of the rock, and we found 
ourselves in a hall of vast dimensions, lighted by 
a huge lamp in the centre, and a bonfire of wood 
at each end. That was our first entrance into 
the Dumberdene. We both burst out laughing 
with boyish glee. Ah, could we have foreseen 
how sadly linked with our future lives was much 
that was very near us then, but of which we little 
dreamed ! 

We were most kindly received by Mr. and 
Mrs. Bandeswyke, and their only child Gwen. I 
suppose the name of the latter was Gwendolin, 
but I never heard her called any thing but Gwen. 
She was tall, fair, and stately: A face calm and 
self-possessed ; grand with the beauty of a pure 
and truthful spirit portrayed in each feature; a 
woman to trust in the hour of danger. Her fa- 
ther was, with the exception of Harry, the most 
silent man I ever met; perpetually brooding over 

what? A crime? a mystery? a problem? 
The mother was commonplace enough; small, 
dark, active, and energetic; managing every 
thing and every body, and talking enough for 
husband. child, and We were alone. 
Mrs. Bandeswyke told us with many apologies 
that the friends who were asked to meet us could 
not arrive till the following day. + She feared we 
should find it dull. I feared so too, and vehe- 
mently asserted the contrary. Gwen was evident- 
ly not the young lady to amuse my passing hour. 
Harry’s silence always appeared sufficient unto 
him. The family retired to rest early, leaving 
us alone. Mr. Bandeswyke apologized in fewer 
words than I should have thought possible. He 
was somewhat of an invalid. He hoped we 
should make ourselves quite at home. 

‘* Lively work,” said I, as the door closed; ‘‘I 
mean to go mad, Harry; will you?” 

** Certainly.” 

“It is a queer old place. Fancy rumbling 
into the ancestral hall in one’s carriage. I don't 
half like it. It is producing a bad effect on my 
delicate constitution. I feel ghostly all over. I 
am already suffering from ghost of the heart, 
ghost in all my limbs, very bad ghost indeed in 
my head and face, and shall shortly die of deliri- 
um ghostums. Harry!” 

** Well ?” 

** How do you feel in the abode of your ances- 
tors ?” 

No answer. To this I was accustomed, and 
I rattled on as usual; walking restlessly about 
the room, peering behind the tall old-fashioned 
screens, and looking into the quaint cabinets. 

Presently I proposed that we should explore 
the rooms near us. 

** No,” said Harry, in a voice which meant no. 
He would have done it in any other house, but 
this was to be his own some day. Then I sug- 
gested that we should go out and smoke. It was 
our last new accomplishment, for those were days 
when boys did not smoke until they were called 
young men, and girls did not flirt till they were 
seventeen. We have changed all that now, and 
the poor young people are no longer deprived of 
these privileges for four or five years. 

Harry rose, and stalked to the door. We had 
some difficulty in finding our way out. In fact, 
we wandered to the butler’s room, and had to be 
set right and to encounter sundry remonstrances 
from that individual, an old and privileged serv- 
ant. It was pitch dark when we stood outside 
the house, but presently the moon passed from 
behind a cloud, and we stepped forward to have 
a look at the place. It was an enormous pile of 
building, very ancient, especially one portion, 
which, partially in a ruinous state, stretched 
away so far among trees, foliage, and mountains 
that in the pale moonlight we could not discern 
where it ended. We both uttered an exclama 
tion of astonishment, and I turned to Harry with 
a low bow, and congratulated him on his heir- 
ship to this mass of ghostliness and ruin. 

**Don't be an ass,” said Harry, as he moved 
toward the house, for at this moment the moon 
was again obscured, and a driving rain set in. 
We had gone out by a side-door, and though we 
returned by the same, we again lost our way, 
and found ourselves, after much wandering, once 
more in the great entrance-hall. I knew that 
our rooms were not far off, and professing an ac- 
curate knowledge, I went on first with the light. 
Harry lingered, and I looked back to see why he 
did not follow me. He was standing at the en- 
trance of the passage down which I had turned, 
and was groping about with his right hand, as if 
struck with sudden blindness. 

‘* What is the matter?” said I. 
can’t you ?” 

‘*T can’t find the handle of the door,” said he, 
still fumbling. 

** What door ?” 

**The door you shut.” 

**T shut no door. There is no door,” said I, 
langhing; but it just passed through my mind, 
though I did not remember it till afterward, that 
his voice did sound muffled, as if a door were 
shut between us. I stepped back into the hall. 
There was no door; and as we walked back to- 
gether, [ langhed at Harry, and asked him if he 
did not think he too was suffering from delirium 
ghostums, or at least a slight attack of ghost in 
the joints. 

It was the wrong passage after all, for it ended 
in a real door of immense thickness, bolted and 
barred. Soon after that we found our way and 
our rooms, and went to bed. 

I had a dream. Such a dream. 


cousin. 


**Come on, 


I was wan- 
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End- 
less passages, dark, gloomy, and damp, crowded 
with pictures and quaint old furniture ; long low 
rooms, dimly tighted by deep slits of windows, 
over which the ivy hung in thick festoons. Pres- 
ently I stumbled, and fell rather heavily against 
a projecting fire-place, one side of which start- 
ed back with a creak, leaving an aperture large 
enough to admita man. Through this we crept 
into a room. It was small and many-cornered, 
crowded with rubbish and pervaded by a faint 
sickly odor. Black beetles and other huge in- 
sects raced across the floor as we advanced. 
The ceiling was covered with flat globular in- 
sects, nearly an inch in size, and sending forth 
a dreary creaking sovnd. ‘* What can these 
be?” said I; and something seemed to answer, 
‘*'These are cocoons.” These creatures have noth- 
ing to do with my tale. I did not at the time 
know the meaning of the word, and I merely 
mention the circumstance as part of my dream, 
proving that it was a bona fide one, characterized, 
as dreams usually are, by all that is odd and un- 
connected. . 

A mass of something which looked like a 
woman’s dress lay in the window, but covered 
with the dust of centuries, and undistinguishable 
in the dim light, for the room was low and dark, 
and the shutters half closed. As our eyes be- 
came accustomed to the gloom, we perceived in 
one corner a tattered bed ; it was very small, but 
its appearance was indescribably dreary, and we 
felt such horror that for some moments we re- 
coiled from approaching it. The heavy tapes- 
try curtains were closed all around. Every fold 
hung straight down, and seemed to breathe mys- 
tery. At length we advanced together, and with 
trembling hands drew them back. On the bed 
lay the figure of a child in the dress of a century 
past, the head half buried beneath one arm, the 
face turned to the wall. A luxuriant growth of 
long, sad-colored hair half concealed the body. 

Harry and I gazed in wondering incredulity. 
We dared not touch the cold still form. We 
dared not look on the young dead face. As we 
gazed, a faint air stirred the heavy atmosphere, 
and we distinctly heard a whisper pass by us: 
**So has he lain for a hundred years.” My 
heart was thumping against my side— drops 
stood on my forehead. I would have fled. Har- 
ry stopped me. His face was deadly white, his 
mouth firmly set as he leaned over the body and 
gently turned the face to view. It was that of a 
beautiful child—a boy. Beautiful still, with a 
singular expression of sweetness and patience, in 
spite of the terrible emaciation, and of a quaint 
look of old age, which I have since learned is 
produced by suffering and starvation. There 
were no signs of decay, but the flesh-—for flesh it 
was, though shriveled—-was of one uniform light 
brown color. As we still gazed with painful fas- 
cination, the head still resting on Harry's arm, 
a long tremulous shiver ran through the whole 
frame, the eyelids siightly quivered, the limbs 
attempted a faint stretch, and then falling from 
Harry’s almost paralyzed hands, the whole form 
fell back as before. We fled in uncontrollable 
horror. Here my dream became indistinct, and 
I can recall but two other incidents. We were 
still wandering about tha, house, with a feeling 
of awe and an ardent desire to find our way out, 
when, pausing for a moment in a dark passage, 
we both distinctly. heard a deep sigh close to us ; 
and as we grasped one another's hands in horror, 
footsteps approached us— uneven, halting foot- 
steps, with a squeaking sound of iron against 
iron, as though one walked with an iron frame. 
Soon after this, we were in a gloomy gallery, in 
which the pictures hung strangely—not against 
the wall, but from the ceiling. They were moved 
slowly and grimly backward and forward by the 
draughts of the old building. One moved not 
backward and forward, but up and down. It 
was the picture of a large fair woman, with a 
hateful face—-a cruel, wicked face. There was a 
slight squint in the eyes, and the heavy flaxen 
hair was brought very forward over the brow, 
and bunched out on each side. She was dressed 
in crimson velvet, over which hung long black 
robes, which swept the ground. In her hand 
was a lighted candle, which cast a larid red light 
on her bare arm and on one-half of her face. In 
my dream I stopped before her, and with a 
ghastly effort to overcome the scene of terror, 
boldly asked her, 

‘* Why do you move like that ?” 

There was a long shivering whisper, every 
word as distinct as possible. 

** Because I loved dancing too much in my 
past, and now they will not let me rest.” 

They were mocking tones, and instinctively I 
knew that it was a lying whisper, and in my 
heart I hated that woman. Yet I could not 
leave her, and tauntingly I remarked on the 
quaintness of her long black robes, and said I 
should like to have them for a masquerade. I 
was no way surprised to see her slide down from 
the ceiling and step out of her frame; but I felt 
half strangled when, after taking off the black 
robes, she passed her dead arm round my neck 
to fasten them upon me. Beautifully formed 
and white as snow, half that arm was of icy cold- 
ness, half burned like fire. After that all was 
confusion. Only I know that Harry was no lon- 
ger with me. I was alone, yet not alone, for ev- 
ery picture was astir. Men, women, and chil- 
dren stepped out of their frames, some turning 
and hanging them carefully up, others smashing 
every atom. ‘They walked up and down, wring- 
ing their hands and moaning bitterly. ‘The back- 
grounds were a sore puzzle to me; some re- 
mained in the frames, but some still clang to the 
figures. That was the only thing that surprised 
me. Ifa picture disputed the passage with me, 
I merely replaced him in his frame. If he did 
it again, I hung him up. Some stood back to 
let me pass, others turned to follow me. One 
old man caught his wig in his own frame, and I 


| dering about the house again with Harry. 





was in the act of helping him; when I turned 
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into a picture myself, and was hung to the ceil 
ing by the cruel-faced woman. ie 
At this moment I awoke, to find myself in bed 
a person and not a picture, but a more uncom. 
fortable person than I ever remember to hava 
been before. Drops of moisture stood o 
face, my very hair was wet, my heart | 
fully, and when I tried to get up, I found myself 
too giddy to stand. It was the very stronges 
possible proof of the impression that dream had 
made that I did not at once call out for Harry 
I staggered to the table and took a long draught 
of water, and then staggered back to bed to re. 
cover as I could. 


ave 
N my 
€at pain. 


Il.—AN ADVENTURE. 


I managed to be in time for breakfast, and to 
keep out of the way of Harry's remarks until J 
had somewhat recovered myself; but not on 
word of my dream did I breathe to him or any 
body else. The day was long and dull, to me 
at least, although it was chiefly spent in w alking 
and riding over the property at some future time 
to be Harry’s. 

He was not dull, for Gwen was with us all 
day; and although it was hardly a case of love 
at first sight, that good calm face had evident. 
ly a growing attraction for him. Mrs. Bande. 
swyke meant that it should be so, and was off. 
cious enough to have spoiled all. Harry, how. 
ever, seemed scarcely aware of her existence jn 
the fascination of her daughter's presence, and 
to the same cause I attributed his taking no no. 
tice of my unusual silence. 

After breakfast we all set forth to look over 
the house, first going out-of-doors to gain an 
idea of the exterior. I had never even imagined 
such a place. Its size alone made it remarkable, 
and the massive walls and buttresses, the enor. 
mous beams, and narrow loop-holes of windows 
suggested the idea that it had been originally 
built for defense. It stood on a terrace or table. 
land of the mountain, which towered thousands 
of feet above it at the back, and descended pre. 
cipitately about a hundred yards from the front. 
Yet few places could be more entirely concealed 
from view from below, for gigantic arms of rock 
formed a natural wali of great height on the 
edge of the precipice, entirely inclosing the cas. 
tle, which was only approachable from two points, 
A short artificial tunnel hewn in the rocks at the 
back, and guarded by a portcullis, admitted the 
carriage road into the very house, while a natu- 
ral gap in the rocks in front let in a narrow view 
of the glorious landscape below, and formed the 
entrance to a short flight of steps leading direct. 
ly to a mountain path which rivaled the Wengern 
Alp for abruptness and beauty. So completely 
was the castle, in the oldest part, built into the 
rock that God’s work and man’s work were here 
hardly to be distinguished apart. The difficulty 
was increased by the partially ruined: state of 
this portion of the building, and still more so by 
one peculiar feature of this magnificent place, 
viz., the luxuriance of the trees and foliage, 
Three enormous cedars partially concealed the 
ruins from almost every point of view, and the 
mass of foliage which crept down the mountain- 
side entwined itself alike round rock and stone, 
brick and buttress. The morning light showed 
us that the hall into which we had driven the 
night before divided the older building from the 
more modern part, which alone was inhabited, 
and I made the further discovery that our bed- 
rooms were the last occupied rooms on that side, 
and were consequently adjoining the deserted 
portion of the castle. 

When we had looked and admired long enough, 
we passed through the great hall to the cloisters, 
and from thence to a gloomy chapel full of ban- 
ners and escutcheons of many a generation past. 
At the end of all the sight-seeing we found our- 
selves on the battlements, from which a fabulous 
number of counties and churches were to be seen. 
We returned to the house by a trap-door and 
short steps into a low dark lobby, full of rubbish, 
boxes piled up, old furniture, injured pictures, etc. 

**The lumber-room,” said Mr. Bandeswyke, 
shortly, as he led the way rapidly to the stair- 
case. My attention was attracted by a curious 
old screen, and I stopped to examine it. Be- 
hind it was a door so curious that I called to 
Harry to come and look at it It was arched in 
form, and of immense strength, though very low. 
Five bands of iron nearly a foot in breadth were 
nailed across it. 

‘* Surely, Sir, this is a curiosity,” said I, turn- 
ing to Mr. Bandeswyke. He was gone, but 
Gwen stood beside us. Gwen and Harry and I. 
Ah, once more were we destined to stand side 
by side at that door! 

” It is,” said she, answering my remark; ‘“‘it 
leads to the old part of the house, which my fa- 
ther considers unsafe, so that it is never entered. 
I believe this door has sad associations for him. 
He never likes to hear it talked of.” 

At another time © should have teased Gwen 
with boyish curiosity to tell us more, but the op- 
pression which I could not shake off kept me si- 
lent. By five o'clock the day set in for rainy 
By six, We had one of the tremendous 
storms it has ever been my lot to witness. Our 
ride had been cut short, and we were employing 
ourselves as best we might in the billiard-room, 
when the door burst open, and the old butler tot- 
tered into the room. There was that in his ap- 
pearance which made us leave our game and gaze 
at him with astonishment. His hand trembled, 
his dress and hair were disarranged and wet. 
Evidently he had been out in the storm 

66 Master, the tree’s down, and this is the 26th 
August!” he exclaimed, in a choked voice And 
Mr. Bandeswyke, the last to see him, turned sud- 
denly in the very act of playing, and promptly 
responded, ‘*You old fool!” in a tone of sach 
energy, and a manner so different from his usual 
reserve, that Harry and I looked at one another 
in amazement. 

Mr. Bandeswyke and his servant vanished be- 
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ntencet were scattered about, and an iron frame was ly- | parition cam * of 
- me with a composure which made us feel | ing straight across a quaint fire-place. heard was attributable to natural causes alone a year—on 26th August. ‘ Thi i 
= ~ incident was no business of ours. Mrs. It was a moment never to be forgotten. We The next morning we sought and obtained a | ‘‘ accounts fo trying to prevent us f 
et eswyke had less tact, and poured forth ex- looked at one another in silence. Even Harry | private interview with our host, and Harry told | ing out that night, as well as for old Ra . 
ees formasterand man. Gwen quietly stopped | was moved. our tale. Never did man’s face cloud over as | agitation. He was the other pr = ’ 
oe with the remark that Ransley was a very old *“*Can we have come to the wrong room?” I | Mr. Bandeswyke’s, when he began to perceive | secret Further thar ts Gwen only knew that 
po ant, and so attac hed to the place that the whispered. ‘ ’ the on of Harry’s remark. her grandfather had no hereditary right to the 
Joss of a single tree was areal trialtohim. With pe He shook his head, and pointed to the iron. ‘Then, in spite of my warning, you did go | place. His father was a rich Dutch merchant 
a mind prepared to receive strange impressions | Then he crossed the room, and tried a door. It | out last night,” was his first observation. After whose widow had become the second wife of 
in this strange place, I, however, fancied that her | was locked, but the lock was old, and we could | that he listened in silenc e to the end, and oo n | master of Dumberdene, the last who ri 
carelessness was assumed, and narrowly watch- | easily have burst it, if the moonlight had not | he said, with a smile, for which I hated him, | ore that tith The first wife had left a 
ing, 1 perceive “i that her hand trembled as she | again left us in pitch darkness. ‘* Come away, a hen the property is yours, young 8 , you | son, who i shortly after | fut dd 
tried to ste ady her mace. I whispered. I am ashamed to say I was trem- | will probably fathom the mystery pre ane fell into the hands of the second 
Mr. Band jeswyke appeared no more till the ar- bling like a girl. My dream had thoroughly un- Harry colored violently, but disdained to re- | wife, the w of the Dutchman. She had left 
rival of the other guests, and before that event | nerved me. ply. I was up in arms at once. ‘I hope, Sir, | it to her « son, Gwen's grandfather He had 
ps urred we had a dreary time of it; for Gwen **] mean to see this out,” repli “d Harry you do not for a moment do Harry the gross in- afte the title of master. but none f his s . 
likewise disappe ared, and we were left to the ** Of course it is a trick, Will you fetch the justice - | had aauted it. Gwen dimly remembered her 
tender mercies 0 f her mother. I escaped after | lantern, or shall 1? ‘**T have heard your tale,” interrupted Mr great-grandmother, who had long survived her 
a while, and was in the act of opening the front- Both appeared equally terrible, leave him | Bandeswyke, utterly ignoring my existence, and m and most of children—a wild stern wom 
r to have a look at the storm, when it was | or to be left. | addressing Harry; ‘*I have heard your tak an, wonderfully active, though in extreme old ag 
doo “ 2 over- ‘You will be quickest. I will wait,” said he, | Possibly 1 hold the key to the mystery Possi with masses of white hair on each 
hastily opened from wit thout, and Gwen, cover- | _ u wi } ’ 1 : i 
ed by a large plaid, bat wet from head to foot, | in a tone which admitted no reply and I was | bly it is a mystery to me At all events, it is as | face Gwen had seen her pacing bach nd 
stepped « quiet]; into the hall. I uttered an excla- | out of the window and scram! bling down the ivy et no b isiness of yours, and I must request that forward on the t ice, regardless of wind or 
mation of astonishment, but without the slightest | in a se ond. ir lips will be closed on the subject during my | wea her, mutt fearf to | lf, sometin 
od of explanation she merely bowed her head As I returned with the lantern, which fortu ifetime. You will also answer for your friend's | stopping sud g up her arms i 
and passed on to her room I had no time to | nately we had taken out with us, I again paused | discretion Do you like to ride to day ? her head. or stamping } stick on t yrour 
wonder, for at that moment the guests arrived, | in horror, for the flames were again visible d | I fancy even Harry was né ttled at this reply, | Gwen wa ofher. ‘T a | 
and I was captured by my host. the man with the iron was once more stirring and at the abrupt transition of subject, and I ow: And Harry's | to ne of t . , 
The guests were dull, Harry was dull, Mr. them up and limping round them, And there, that I listened with delight t to hi s rejoinder, which | of comm between the « ithe ne 
Bandeswyke was dull, I was dull. I may as well | in the midst of this ghastly scene, stood my own | was merely an announcement that we must lea | part of the | and closely and at ely t 
say it at once: we were all dull, sive Gwen, who | Harry, calm, and apparently unconscious of what | the Dumberdene that day Not only was he hart | examine the whole plac After that he inter 
was just as us sual. In spite of that, I was glad | was passing around him. His tall figure and | at Mr. Bandeswyke’s manner, but in my heart I | ed to dismantle it, and either to refurnish i 
when we dispe mae for the night, even while I | handsome face were as plainly to be seen as his felt convinced that his repugnance was as great | more probably, to pull it down, and devote 
dreaded the n q terrible companion. It was with a sound that as my Own to passing another night in that haunt space to gardet nd lawns 
“Tet’s go out and smoke,” I whispered to | was more of a sob than a cry that I dashed on, | ed pile ‘I am still persuaded that the | g have 
Harry, as we stood together at the drawing-room tearing my hands and my clothes as I almost Mr. Bandeswyke seemed rather surprised, but | more to do with the mystery than t lead 
door. flew up the ivy and swung myself into the room received our decision with indifference. An hour | said he, in cor Yi bach 
Gwen was close to us and heard. She turned | Then I turned faint with terror, for again it was | later I was amused by his seeking us with regrets | probably some ttached to t ! t 
back and said, loud enough for her father to | empty, excepting that Harry stood waiting as I | at our sudden departure, entreaties that we would | though my sé i “ i 
hear, left him. I think he was surprised at my want stay, and invitations to us to join the family in | et h to obev their father to the t. 1 
“Qh, not to-night, do not go out to-night. It | of pluck. His nerves had been shaken by no | Italy in the autumn. All this I attributed to | are not binding uy I ! et I 
js so damp after these storms.” previous warning, and his temperament was not Mrs. Bandeswyke, who was evidently much vexed | | pect, be t r like | 
It was unlike Gwen. I felt annoyed. Old | excitable like mine. | at losing us, and I was almost angry with Harry | scamps of the: } ] f trick 
Bandeswyke waxed paternal on the spot. We tried in vain to force open that door. Old | for his cordial reception of the last proposal but I am re get to the | m of i 
“My dear boys, don’t think of such a thing. | and slight as the lock appeared, it resisted all our | Gwen was very still, very silent. So was Harr And so he « poor fellow, but not as | 
You have no idea of our mountain air after a | efforts. We paused. And then distinctly we | all that day, and the next, and for many days t tended 
storm. Go to the billiard-room.” heard a footstep approaching the other side, a | come. He seemed to have grown ten years old ** But why d 1 want me ‘as clergymat 
We thanked him, and vanished to our rooms. | halting footstep, a creaking iron. \ hand was | er in that short visit to his future home, I asked, 1 I to the point wl had puz 
My curiesity was again roused. Why were fa on the lock. The bolts flew back, and slowly ed me in his , 
ther and daughter leagued to prevent us from | and heavily the door swang open. We hastily | IIL—A FALL. HH rose as of old: he haif } 
going out ? Of course we went. raised the lantern, and stepped out into the pas- | Years passed before either of us revisited th ** Well, Cha I dare say you t 
“T wonder why they did not want us to go,” | sage. No one was to be seen. Only a sound Dumberdene. Our friendship suffered no dim reat non and pert ter § l 
said I. | as of rats and of falling plaster, and then all was | pation, though our careers were very different. 1 n it; but t ‘ a ke if is a 
“Rheumatism,” said Harry, shortly. still. Only the wind rose with a dreary moan | was ordained, and succeeded to a comfortal child, he must } Christian bu 
“Humbug,” responded I, not more lengthily, through the loop-holes above us, and passed us | farnj}y living. Harry married Gwen, as I knew | I was considerably startled, J] t Ha 
and then added, ** Th: at might do for madam, | with a rush as it wailed down the passage. We | he would. He saw a great deal of her abroad incredul not as perfect as he t 
not for master, or for went on, through countless rooms and passages, | where the Bandeswvkes lived almost enti | 
‘* Miss Danieswytee,” interrupted Harry, with | some wide and vaulted, some narrow and lofty, | after our ill-fated visit. The Dumberdene v } Old Ransle 1} wife had been 1 ' 
decision. | under deep archways, round massive buttresses, | chit up At length, Mr. Bandeswvke beir e of the ise Harr G | 
Then I knew what was to happen. We had | now down a broad oak staircase, now up steep | dead and his widow settled in London. Harry | Come down quite alone, ur pretense of s¢ 
talked of her as Gwen before we came to the | winding steps, till our heads grew giddy. We | and Gwen resolved to return to the old place, | What repa ! efore th i 
Dumberdene. | were astonished to find the oak floors firm, and | with their son, a boy of six or seven. The f in establishm I had « arrived that 
We walked on in silence till we came to the | the walls, though dripping with moisture and lowing note apprised me of their intentions morning, and ‘ i ha me lut , 
top of the steps leading down the mountain. | covered with damp in places, perfectly solid A IE Sage as it was still quite early, Harry proposed that 
Then we turned and smoked in silence. It was | The place was safe and perfectly habitable. “Deen Cuneeme.-WWe ane atten am a we should begin our task at 
again a gusty, fitful night. ‘The wind was sob- | Why, then, was it deserted ? We grew bewil- | mean to live at the Dumberdene. Gwen and I eh I approach the end of my t the horrible 
bing itself to sleep, like an angry child after a fit dered, and I was oppressed with that strange _- there —t 4 —_, I oS ss j - ue ue the end, and courage almost fails me ‘ 
of passion, occasionally bursting forth with fresh feeling that all this had happened before. Sud- | ' } a: aaanaee ent te te Pe vo In broad daylight on tl ely summer day we 
though subdued violence, and then subsiding to a denly my heart stood still with wonder. It had help as friend and clergyman. I know more than | } once more appre he haunte i 
dead calm, ‘The moon, which was at the full, | all happened before. It was the realization of | did. Come. Prepare to rough it, as we bring no | ry, Gwen, old Ransl l mveelf, We « 
was almost entirely obscured by masses of black | my dream. We had turned into the picture- | ot ag TE gy ' ——, Ss edad. | | Mined to enter by the . chat | 
clouds, driven wildly over her face. For one | gallery, and there were the pictures as I had seen | I had called Mr. Ba I ‘ 
moment, as we stood under the rocky wail, the them, hanging not against the wall, but from the As friend and clergyman.” ‘The first, of | first visit: i eared ke , ble 
full mild light illumined the scene before us—the | ceiling, and swinging to and fro; all but one, the | course; the sec ond I could not comprehend, un one | ng f the hall Pool ere 
old castle, the mountain, the trees. Involuntari- stately lady in black robes, and she was moving less he wanted me to exorcise the demons, and | tit w lomg t h Harry 
ly we both started forward, for that moment had | up and down. I almost expected her to descend | smiled to my self at the idea as I journeyed along in streng At | , 
revealed to us the largest of the great cedars pros- and fling her robes around me, as in my dream. Years had weakened the vivid impressions of th« f t be back to « us to ope ‘ 
trate on the ground. In its fall a mass of foli- It was horrible to know my way as I did now time For Harry was right; it had been a te far enough to a t us « by « W l 
age had been torn from the old building, which I fancied Harry looked at me with surprise as I | ror to me for long I had had a severe nervous | in a wide lol H | I remember 
was now bared to the eye. turned with decision to the lobby on the left, and | illness immediately afterward, and for some time | f ve He bol led ¢ h | ’ 
“The tree is fallen,” I exclaimed. Again | walking straight up to the projecting chimney I could not bear to hear the name of the place ho was as calm and con f } 
the moonlight passed away, and for a minute the touched it, and then stood aside-to allow the pan Dear good Harry met me at the last stage drawing-root f V H h | 
darkness was dense. ‘The old tower clock struck | el to fall out. It did so, and Harry followed me | and as we wound up the zigzag to the Castle, hx We passed t t ture-ga ‘ 
the hour, We counted the strokes; there were into a room. Ba room. WasI dreaming still ? told me all he had heard from Gwen of the n hanging fron ec i 
thirteen. As the last hoarse clanking sound died | Harry said‘* No,” when I asked him. Yetthere | tery, and detailed his plan, which was very sin lj and forward, a I g for f 
away, the scene was once more illuminated. Not | it all was—the beetles racing, the * cocoons pk Gwen's father was the youngest of sev teen years and more the pictu ! 
by the moon, however. A red light blazed sud- | creaking, the heap of drapery in the darkened | » others, who one after another inherited tl en before, ‘There, t as the one j £g 
denly forth inside the ruin. exactly behind where | window, the small bed in the corner, and, as we | Dumberdene, and all died childless, or leaving | and down 
the fallen cedar had stood. ‘The house was on paused, we both became aware of the peculiar | only daughters Their father had been a remark Only the wind ‘ , H 
fire! A red light, a dull glowing red. We could | sickly odor, as in my dream. And of something | able man—most remarkable; for the force of | he drew her arm a \ I 
see the flames, and we could see figures pass be- more. ‘There was in that room what I can on! character was such, that his directions were re } or 
lore them. We rushed forward Lightest and describe as the consciousness of a presence. ‘Ihe | !igiously and minute y observed after his death | Why did he 1 why « vw me 
most active, I was first at the spot. As I ap- | wind had died away in a long lull; not a sound | by every one of his sons, down to the very your sift 1 her fros She st ed 
proached, one figure became distinctly visible as | was heard save the hoarse creaking of the ** co est, although the latter was but ten years old | | ting to her of the K robe 
it passed and repassed before the fire. Nay, I | coons” and our own troubled breathing, and yet | when left an orphan. They had never ca How curious that t ana oh 1 go up and 
paused in horror till Harry joined me; forthough | we both felt that we were not alone. A hot flush 1 father, nor could any one of them recall a | wn, Harry I e it is the draught 
the flames were confined to one room. they were | mounted to Harry’s brow. I know that I word of kindness from him He appeared t That is n great el Papa had a 
apparently beyond control, and yet this figure leadly pale We looked instinctively toward | have struck awe into the very souls: a e | miniature « ‘ 
vend Plainly adding to their fury, and with a long | the bed. Our eyes met. We advanced togeth flicient to rer é be nee to his w | Voi umd 3 er ‘ entirely as 1 
m rod heaping up fuel and rousing the flame er. Again we paused, Could it be possible that | ! ssible when he rested in his gra and the » unmoved, that | ‘ ‘ 
We were now so close to the house that we could we heard the faintest sound of breathing not e themselves gray-headed, as in tl d t Harry ¢ at mx a} id 
sce every line of the man's countenance, and it our own? The tattered curtains were clos r he was named among them as *‘the ma h spoke v me 
was an evil one; eyes near together, a large pur- | through the slits we could see something, yet w 1 en, ¢ nid lads, they tre 1 at We went on to the roon No footsteps, 1 
ple scar across the face, coarse straight black | could distinguish nothing. Harry put out hi e & 1 of hi ‘ Before of them eal I time \ . 
hair, a villainous expression, a dirty woolen cap | hand, and gently drew them bach Yes Phere el be e ¢ ‘ e older part it b é Wet it inel 
with a red tassel on one side of his head, the left it lay, that still form The long hair covered it, ! | e had bet ed and b ‘ I | t had ne m ! 
leg somewhat shrunk, and supported by an iron | and the head was turned away, as I had seen it ne beet t ach i ty « f before. We i 
frame, the squeaking of whi h we heard distinct- And, as before, Harry raised the head and turned ( Ye by ve e « i Ml ¢ bied Allw ‘ had t J I ] : 
ly as he limped round his diabolical work. Pres- | the young dead face toward us, and we saw tl the f ge grew and s} l lg ny, ¥ f ntl ! @ 
ently he paused, and, taking up a small box, scat- | high-bred delicate features, the old-young look, | over ¥ ind n t Not one of t lad th ti t I ind¢ t 
tered the contents into the fire. Its character | the strange coloring. And then came the long | had dared to explore that spot | ion Wes t the heap of dra 
changed in an instant to a vi id green, rendering | shivering sigh, the slight tremulous stretching, And en the old ma as dying, he called | per 1 the w I the body of ¢ ng 
his countenance ghastly. Apparently the heat | and the sinking back to the awful repose. And | his seven sons to hi e, and he made eacl | womat N but the same strange 
was unbearable, for he stepped hastily back. | then ashriek, a woman's wail, burst forth so close swea turn that, so long as he ed and re | shriveled fi f me light brown hue, that 
Ha! he stumbles—tries to save himself; in vain! | so very close, that it seemed in our very ears, and | ed atthe Dumberde never sh i st 1} we had s¢ I ‘ 
He falls, and falls into the very middle of that | the breath that sent it forth played upon our | doors be opened r sl 1 human foot enter Gwen was 1 ! and Ransley tren 
furnace, with a shriek which freezes the blood in | cheeks. Without waiting for it to die away, as hat part of the Castle Phe oath had in « rj t m head to toot We ti | to the i 
our veins. Again we dashed forward, and the | it did with a prolonged wail through the vaulted | instance been kept By degrees the building | i drew back tt rt here lay the litte 
moon once more lending he light, we clamber- | corridors, we rushed from the room, fled through i the appearance of a thoug | Lv we turned the head toward us, 
ed, grasping and clinging to the ivy, straight up the passages, stumbled down a staircase, and, how st 8 lity of the structure that, as we had Ww the I ‘ before, but, 1 
the old w ull, and crashing through the window, I know not, found ourselves safe in the open air seen, it stili resisted the effects of neglect. G 1 | inked Heaven, 1 m I could see that 
We stood in the burning room. We never went to bed that night. We passed | had heard of the apparition, though she could not | H lre l compressed lips and by 
It was empty—no fire, no man! But as ifto | itin Harry’s room, in wondering discussion of the | tell when it first made its appearance, nor had | his firm hold of the little shoulder Phis time 
mock us, as if to prove that we had not been adventure. Never had I seen Harry so roused she heard any story attached to it She kne« the eyes half opened; there was a glimmering 
dr caming, a large space in the centre was lower- He still leaned stro to the opinion that some however, that her father had seen it He had light in them then another | mg sis ! and it 
ed and bricked as if to contain a fire: a curious | trickery was at wo and with m« — light | told her this himself, adding that he believed the is my firm belief that then, and not till then, the 
ct mney, shaped like an extinguisher, hung over | grew ashamed of our panic. He resolved to re- | cedars and dense foliage had alone concealed it spirit passed away. The body did not fall back 
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lay straight as Harry placed it. He called to 
Ransley in a low voice e old man was on 
his knees on the floor. 


uttered an exclamation of 


Harry 











and desired me to help him, whis 

did so, ‘‘ I was wrong, Charlie; th 

There is more here than we can understand.” 
Gently and tenderly he lifted the little child in 
his arms, Gwen hel ping him—good brave Gwen, 
a woman in a “the isand He bore it out of that 
haunted room, and laid it in the lobby outside. 
Then he returned for the body of the woman, 
and placed them side by side. 

**'You and I must go for the coffin,” said he. 

‘Gwen will stay with Ransley here. 

‘But, Harry, it will take time. Where shall 
we find one ready-made ? 

Gwen whispered to me to ‘‘ trust to Harry; it 
was all prepared and again I felt that he had 
never been as ske} tical as he tried to bel 

Leaving Gwen standing as tue guarding 


the dead, and Ransley crouching 
head sh iking as 


hall, the grea 


near her, his 
with palsy, we ran down to the 


t door being ea ily open xd from tl 


inside—a fact which we had befor« tome hey 
In the hall we found a large =p y r-case, out 
of which Harry drew the boards of a coffin, so 
contrived as to be easily put toge thie! This 
done, we lifted it, mid prepared to return, And 
then occurred once more that episode of the im 
iginary door. Although I was first, holding one 
end of the coftin, while other was in his grasp, 
I had not made many ae within the passage 
before he exclaimed, ‘* Wait! wait a minute! 
It will be crushed. There, it is crushed! How 
could that door shut! And while I saw him 
rroping for the handle, as before, his voice grew 
mutiled It was but for a second, however, and 
then he called out in his usual manner, “ All 
right, old fellow; go on;” and we went on to 


here Gwen patiently awaited us. 

I") itlin, though only designed for the child, 
und hig rh to contain both bodies. 

“l our awful burden, the unknown dead. 
ind bore it through hall, out into the 
ters, and on to the chapel Here, 
ail of the preparation 
the key of the 
of the family 
her husband, Gwen placed 
in my hand, 
ud 


my 


enou 


clois 
the 
surprised me, 
chapel was at hand, but 
ith it; and at 
& prayer- 
to begin the 
Harry, 
stood m 
Gwen was 
manly figure, 
but he stood out 
ruby light, which 
him. ‘There he 

Ah, how little 
reading that burial sery- 


wan, eX- 

it and det 
Not only 
the kev 
a sign from 
book 
ervice [ re 
Harry, 
arm touchec 
side, 


was 


vault was w 


and signed to me 
in a dream 
old friend, 
I read on. 


ttom 


as one 
old 
Ime as 
a fair contras 
somewhat 
in bold relief flood 
fell through a window behind 
was, a picture of life and health. 
could I divine that I was 


my 
brave ‘ 
his 
his 


sne 


by 
at 
him, 
in shadow, 
under a 


or 


ice for the living as well as for the long, long 
dead ! 

It was over. Harry lingered ere we left the 
vault. We had work before us, and time lin- 
gered not; yet he paused, and with unwonted 
demonstration of a love too deep for utterance, 
he pa ed his arm round his wife’s waist and 
kissed her brow; and as I walked on [ heard 
him whisper, ‘* My darling, you have been every 
thing to me; be brave to the end. 

Then we returned to the haunted rooms; Har- 
ry was in better spirits than at first—the worst 
was over. The next step was to make a thor- 
ough examination and clearance of the room 
whence the bodies had been removed. ‘*We 
may find something more which one would not 
wish to become the talk of the neighborhood,” 

iid Harry; ‘‘after this search I will have the 


whol am resolved. We 
began our work, drawing back curtains and open- 
ing the shutters of one window which had been 
quite closed. As we did so, we perceived a door, 
hitherto unnoticed, in the opposite wall. I was 
he first to see it, and to draw Harry’s attention 
to it. He other side of but 

instantly advanced he 


» place pulled down, I 


the room, 
Suddenly 


was the 
toward it. 


stopped, and once more I saw that groping mo- 
tion of his hand. 

‘How very odd! There can’t be a door 
here,” said he, 


left her. 
she clasped his arm. 


For the first time Gwen's composure 
She sprang to his side 








‘A door, Harry! Not a door—oh, say it 
was nota doo ” 

She was pale and trembling; he quieted her 
in a moment, There was nothing to fear, he 
said; but as she unclasped his arm and turned 
away, I heard her murmur, ‘* The first time, the 
first time!” 

Oh, why did she leave him then, why did she 
turn away? He stepped forward to the spot I 
had pointed out. 

** Yes,” said he, ‘‘ this is plainly the way out.” 

What was that noise? What next met our | 
horrified gaze? There was a creaking and crush- | 
ing of planks giving way; the spot on which he | 
stood failed beneath him. He clutched wildly 
round with his hands. We sprang forward to 
save him. We touched him; we almost grasp- | 
ed him. THe slipped from our hold. For one 
moment we k d on his agonized face as, with 
one cry, he fell—gone from our sight forever. 


And the boards rose and fitted into their places 


with a snap, and all was firm and solid as before, 


For one moment I believe I was mad—so sud- 
den and so awful was the shock. I tore wildly 
at the flooring with my bare hands, and called 


It 
(;wen, 
drew me 
yet her 
Her voice 


called to him to return. 
who brought me to myself. 
nay, his widow. She 

distorted with horror, 
under command 


loudly on his name 
was Gwen 
Harry's 
back, 
senses alert 
was hoarse 

“The 
the fire; 
be quick !” 


wife, 
her face 
and 
and grating. 

room below—the room where you 
he has only fallen through. 


saw 
Come ; 


She would believe it, she must believe it. She 
drew me on; it was a ray of hope We rushed 
across the lobby and down the stairs. I min 





HARPER’S 


utes before he had been with us on those very 
steps; where was he now? ‘The room belo 

all the rooms near the passages, all were empty. 
rhe fatal thickness of those walls, what migh 
they not conceal? We called him—there was 


and listened, 

fell on our white 

song of the birds 
, 

rs outside. 


e must be 


the rich 
and we 


and the voices 


no reply - and stood 
flood of suns! 
heard the joy 
of the gardene 

**'Ther 
exclaimec 
I will 


swe 
ine faces, 


ous 





i hiding-place in those walls 
‘The tools! fetch the tools! 


tay with him till you come 


l Gwen. 


go back and 


‘Stay with him! Never again, Gwen; nev- 
er again. It comforted her to say that, and she 
went back to the room, I fetched not only the 





tools, but the men, and in a few minutes a ghast- 
ly secret was laid bar¢ 

6 hol Sir,” said the man who dealt 
the first stroke 

It was he A hole about six feet in cir- 
cumference descended—ah, how far ? 

I had to hold’ Gwen back with all my strengtl 
she leaned in so far, as her yoice shrieked down 
the fathomless abyss, 

** Harry! my Harry!” 

Shall I ever forget that cry? Did it reach his 
ear? ‘There was.no answer, no sound from be- 


low. 


Then she raised herself up, stretched both 


her arms before her, and with one cry of despair 
fell back into a dead faint. Poor thing! it was 
the best thing that could happen to her then. 


“THE 
We carried her down and gave her over to Mrs. 
Ransley’s care, and as so00n as I had sent for a 
doctor I returned to the room. They were try- 
ing to fathom the abyss, and trying in vain. It 
scemed to descend to the very foundation of the 
building. Lights had lowered and extin- 
guished by the foul air All hope was of course 
end; and when at length the lights burned 
steadily, there was that revealed which told of 
a fate awful that men who stood 
turned sick and faint. 

The sides of that awful hole were, after 
tain space, jagged and uneven. Sharp stones, 
pieces of iron, hooks, scythes, and knives 
let into the wall with such diabolical art, that 
any one falling must have been fearfully mangled 
ere he reached the bottom ; and sickening-*marks 
of such a fall were there. Nothing but the utter 
demolition of the building would enable us to re- 
cover all that remained of him who half an hom 
and health. 





been 


S( 


strong by 


a cer- 


were 


before stood among us in life 


The demolition was ordered. ‘The building 
was to be razed to the ground. Gwen would 
have had the work continued night and day ; sh« 


hoped, hoped madly, long after hope seemed im 
possible. But men must eat 


and sleep, even 
though widows’ hearts are wasting 


and breaking 


beneath the load of agony. And when days 
grew into weeks, and little apparent progress was 
made, then, and not till then, did Gwen consent 
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WEEKLY. 


to leave the place. 

London. We hoped 
her from her 
it was not so 


She went to her mother in 
that her child would rouse 
grief and bring her back to life, but 
A strong nature is not always an 
e had received a shock from which 
she had not power to rally. Her heart w 
ken. She meekly did what she was told to do, 
and no more. Never again was she seen volun- 
tarily to open a book, or to take any kind of em- 
loyment in her hand. She only sat and waited 
he summons, which came ere many wet ks had 
and then the weary spirit free, 
it I talling my tale. 
I « tell what we found when 
work of demolition 
before that 





elastic one ; 


as bro- 


] 
t 


pi issed, was set 
Bi am fore 
an not 


at last the 
Gwen 


as com pleted. 


s] follow ed the 


was 





at rest » remains 


, and a 


of my best, my only friend from the Castle (for 
he was taken to his father’s home ), I called to 
mind with bitterness our first entrance within 
those walls destined to be so fatal to us both. 


I saw Gwen often during the weary interval 
before her death. I was the only person wh 
could rouse her even for a moment from her leth- 


0 


argy. When she had ceased to hope, she aN 
once alluded to the past. Some old papers had 
been found in the picture-gallery so often de- 
scribed, and as they threw light on the mystery of 
the haunted room, the doctors hoped they might 


rouse her. For a moment she w “7 
to listen to the tale of black wickedness unfolded > 
but to give me one warning, one charge 


as roused 


regard- 


HOUSE WAS ON FIRE!” 


ing her my 
appearance of an 


boy ward. She told me 
imaginary an event 
of usual occurrence in her family before a death. 
Her father and all his brothers had seen it, but 
she added it had been seen three times in each 
instance, and with intervals of years between 
‘I felt little fear, for he saw it once,” said 
she It was the only time she spoke of Harry 

I did not undeceive her. 


door was 


only 





She had with rare courage kept the knowled 
of this tradition from her husband. She hope: 
she said, that it was only a superstition. 
would die away if not fostered. She de 
that her boy might never hear of it. 

The papers were curious. They comprised 
two or three letters and an old MS. book—jour- 
nal, account-book, receipt and cookery book all 
in one, as was the mode of our ancestors It 
was the private note-book of her of the black 
robes—the second wife of the master of Dumber- 
dene. The story was told more by the extraor- 


dinary nature 
in the portion devoted to 
regular journal The book 
commenced before the d 
for it beg: 


of the 
} 


receipts, a 


nd by the 


accounts 


entries 
than by any 
seemed to have 
eath of her first 


been 
husband, 


ive 


in with 


sundry commonplace entries 
respecting the kpenses of his somewhat long ill- 
ness. ‘Tl we we his funeral, and her jour- 
ney to England with he little son A short 
stay in Le nd m, Where she probably met the mas- 


that the 
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ter of Dumberdene, for 


the various items of a 


trousseau occupy the next few pages 

: 7 . and th 
follow the usual small expenses of a lady na 
country house. All this is in terspersed wit} ee 


ipes for soups and puddings, possets 


» Cures § 
small-pox, and various other ry 


matters of the king 


Up to this point I had been obliged to call in 
assistance to dec i} her the text, for though th 
° e 

writing was legible enough, it was in Ge 
. 7€T™Ta 
and Dutch. But after a year or . 


- two Passed a: 
: a 
the Dumberdene, the lady 









come sufficiently at hon 

guage to a it as her owt nd ; 

on my part was at an en Her second hushe 
soon appeare d to be in failing heal 

grees it becomes plain that the m: 

vested in her hands. The payments beam, 
more those of the master than of the Mistress of 
the house, and about this time the recipes are of 
a strange nature. Next to a sleeping draught of 
a ve 'y mild character, we have one containing 
stronger narcotics, and a note underlined, to th. 
effect that this she wuld 1 on no account be given 4 
children or young people, as it would prove fata) 
though not at once. A short exti follows 
from. some old treatise on pe isons, and then on 
or two recipes for poisoning animals without jp. 
jury to the skin. Shortly after this comes qh 


funeral expenses of the master of Dumberdene. 
and a short expression of desolation at this gee. 
ond widowhood, with the additional burden of 
the young master to bring up with her own gop, 
The amount of medicine the poor y 
ter after this must have 
ward relieving her of that burden. Then come 
a curious and significant item. © much to a 
person « < d Johed Burkdorf for his journey, and 
tha } niece Santje, from the former “home 
of rte aan in Holland. Then an expressios 
of joy at having once again the society of he, 
old tutor and friend. "What precise position th 
Johed held in the household is not clear, }; 
long all payments pass through his hands, and jj 
he acts as tutor to the lads, he evidently perfoun 
also many services which rather fall to the sic 
ard or bailiff. Santje’s position is more clear); 
defined. She is what would now be termed nors. 


ung mas 


swi ill ws gone far to. 


Ss 


ery-governess. She waits on the children, and 

teaches them; and wedearn that the young mas. 
° >. 

ter, the delicate high -bred Englis h boy, wins 

her heart at once, whereas there is deadly feud 

between her and the fierce young Dutchman, 


About this time two circumstances of importance 


are to be noted. First, the family moves into the 
modern portion of the house, and the older part 
is deserted, though the lady reserves one room 


there for herself, and passes much time there in 
trying experiments with Johed. Secondly, the 
results of these experiments are noted down, 
Johed now out a chemist, and the 
room is a laboratory. It is altered to facilitate 
their work. <A curious chimney is built, to enable 
them to try an experiment which is set down at 
full length. Certain chemicals are to be thrown 
into a furnace. Any animals shut up in a room 
above this will be not only rendered insensible, 
but reduced to powder. If the fire is extinguish. 
ed too soon, life may be preserved for centuries, 
though consciousness will never return. In he 
man beings the flesh would wither, and the skin 
assume a light brown hue. This was the theory 
set forth. 

It was impossible not to interpret this diabolie- 
al recipe by the light of recent discoveries. But 
the letters to which I have alluded make the tale 
of horror yet more clear. They were mere scraps 
in Dene h and broken English, evidently written by 
Santje, who, I doubt not, was the young girl over 
whose ‘mortal remains I had read the burial serv- 
ice on that She appears to have been 
shut up in the old part of the castle with her 
charge, the young master, and I conjecture that 
these letters, by which she attempted to make 
known their danger, feil into the hands of Johed 
and his mistress, for they were all found in the 
MS. book. They contain short entreaties for 
help, and in one we have a hasty notice that they 
are moved to the Dumber room, and, on pretense 
that the master’s illness is an infectious fever, are 
excluded from all intercourse with others. 

‘No one comes to us but my cruel uncle, 
writes the girl, ** and I dread the squeaking sound 
of his iron leq along the } 

From these documents it was not hard to trace 
out the tale of crime and sufferings. Had con- 
firmation been wanting, it was found in the will, 
which left all to the widow should the young mas- 
ter die under age: and in the coffin found in the 
family vault with his name and the date outside, 
inside a carefully weighed freight of wood and 
bricks, 

If the wretched 


comes 8 a 


sad day. 


assaqge. 


Johed did actually fall into the 


furnace which he was piling up for others, who 
can wonder that his accomplice should lack the 
courage to enter the room which she had made a 
grave? Who can wonder that she had the build- 
ing barred and closed, and that she did her utmost 
to make thi of things binding upon her sor 
and his descendants ? Who can wonder that a 
curse rested upon the house? Whether sl e knew 
of the fearful oubliette over which she had placed 
her husband's son. we shall never know. The e 
is no mention of it in the MS Its ntiquity 
proves that she neither planned n mpleted 
it, and we may hope that she had never discov- 


ered it. 


I have never again revisited the Dumberdene 
Beautiful grounds now cover the spot where once 


the haunted rooms rose in their masses of foli- 
age. A fountain now plays over what was once 
L gra Harry's boy lives in the more modern 
castle, which we left standing. He is always ask- 
ing me to stay with him there. But I can not 
face those memories. My trust is that the curse 
has died out—dare I say xen expiated ?— 
and that I alone am in pe ion of a secret so 





there are hours when I could almost 


d me rightly. 


fearful that 
doubt if memory has servé 











